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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


oo 


O* Monday the Home Rule Bill passed its final stage in the 

House of Commons, and was read for the first time in 
the Lords. A group of cheering Nationalists accompanied the 
Bill through the corridors. Both Houses then adjourned for 
the Whitsuntide Recess. The proceedings in the Commons 
were not accompanied by any of the passionate scenes of the 
previous Thursday. At the beginning the Speaker made a 
personal explanation as to the part he took in the events of 
that day, and particularly as to his encounter with Mr. 
Bonar Law. With characteristic generosity, he admitted 
frankly that, in asking Mr. Bonar Law whether the disorder 
on the Unionist benches was carried on with his consent, he 
had been betrayed into an expression which he ought not to 
have used. He felt sure he could always look to the respon- 
sible leaders of the parties to support the Chair in conducting 
their debates with the decorum the country expected of them. 
Mr. Bonar Law at once expressed his gratitude to the Speaker 
for his generous statement. It is indeed a great matter to 
have a Speaker who is strong enough to say “I was wrong,” 
without the reservations that turn an apology into a fresh 
aggravation. What the House of Commons has owed to the 
Speaker in the past stormy months cannot possibly be 
calculated. 


In the course of his statement the Speaker suggested that 
Mr. Asquith might now give some further information 
about the Amending Bill. Mr. Asquith met the Speaker's 
request in form without throwing much fresh light on the 
subject. Since the Speaker had made the suggestion, he 
thought it right to summarize the statements already made 
on behalf of the Government. It was their intention that the 
Amending Bill should give effect to the terms of agreement 
which they still hoped might be arrived at. If at the time 
of its introduction in the House of Lords no agreement had 
been reached, the Bill would embody the substance of the 
proposals outlined by him on March 8th, in the hope 
that, after discussion, agreement might be attained. No 
one was surprised after these disappointing words when 
Mr. Campbell did not again attempt to move the rejection of 
the Bill. Mr. Bonar Law briefly explained that the sooner 
the curtain was rung down on the “contemptible farce ” the 
better. But the future would be not in the House but in 
the country, and then the matter would not bea farce. In 
the division the Government majority was 77. Mr, William 
O’Brien and his followers abstained, and two Liberals— 
Sir Clifford Cory and Mr. Agar-Robartes—voted against 
the Government, while another Liberal, Mr. Pirie, 
abstained, 


In a statement published in the Freeman's Journal Mr. 
Redmond gave his views on the progress of the Home Rule 
Bill :— 

“The Union as we have known it is dead. . . . There are only 
two eventualities, and both of them are impossible, which could 
possibly prevent the Home Rule Bill actually becoming a statute 
in a few weeks’ time. ‘The first is that the present Session of 
Parliament should come to an abrupt end before one month 
from this date—an utterly unthinkable proposition; and the 
other is that the House of Commons should suddenly go mad 
and pass a resolution to the effect that the Bill should not be 
presented for the Royal Assent. In the absence of these two 
absurd contingencies, the Bill must automatically become law.” 
Mr. Redmond explained that the idea that the King should be 
asked to withhold his assent was now admitted by all to be 
“absolutely absurd and impossible.” He himself earnestly 
hoped for conciliation; if the Ulster Protestants could be 
satisfied, every Nationalist would rejoice. But in any case “the 
assembling of an Irish Parliament is as certain as the rising 
of to-morrow’'s sun.” 


Sir Edward Carson, addressing a Unionist demonstration 
at Mountain Ash, Glamorganshire, on Thursday night, said 
he was an Ulster Covenanter who was going to keep his 
covenant to the bitter end. They were told that, to suit 
political exigencies, they were to march out with their flag 
trailing in the dirt, but they would not go, and were resolved 
to fight it out. “Unlike Mr. Lloyd George,” continued Sir 
Edward Carson, “I have no prize to offer you. I appeal not 
to your pockets, but to your hearts, your consciences, and 
your honour.” He commented bitterly on the Government’s 
offer of what they knew beforehand would be refused 
and their placing Belfast under a Military Governor to 
promote good feeling on the passage of the Home Rule 
Bill. Mr. Redmond’s manifesto showed how the insolence 
of the Dictator grew with his success in impressing his 
will on Mr. Asquith. But in congratulating himself on 
being able to dictate to the King he was a little too 
“previous.” The King had to act on the advice of his 
Ministers, and not on the advice of Mr. Redmond. No loyal 
responsible Prime Minister could take the responsibility of 
asking the King to sign a Bill without knowing whether the 
country wished him to sign it or not, and with the certainty 
that it would involve the coercion by his troops of some of his 
most loyal subjects. There were only two courses open to 
the Government. One was to strike Ulster out of the Bill; 
the other was to go to the country and face the people. 





The tension in Ulster has naturally not abated since the 
third reading of the Home Rule Bill, though so far no out- 
break has occurred. A large number of extra police have 
been sent to Ulster to guard against disorder, and the soldiers’ 
families have been sent away from Newry to the Curragh, but 
Dublin and Belfast remain quiet. In the Irish capital there hae 
been no general rejoicing, and, according to the Times correspon- 
dent, only one public-house was illuminated. In Belfast the value 
and discipline of the Ulster Volunteers have been conspicuously 
shown by the absence of any provocative demonstrations; but 
the strain is seriously felt in Tyrone, where the Home Rulers 
have a small majority—though the elections for the County 
Council have given the Unionists a majority of one—and the 
Nationalist Volunteer movement is spreading. In Derry the 
leaders of the Ulster Volunteers have asked the men to remain 
in their homes, and issued special orders urging forbearance. 
We may further note the authoritative declaration that there 
is no intention to set up the Provisional Government for Ulster 
until the Home Rule Bill receives the Royal Assent. 


The situation in Albania has not improved. We said last 





week that the Mpret’s readiness in calling in foreign help 
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would not add to his personal prestige among his subjects, 
and we fear that this has turned out to be only too true. A 
fighting people yield their respect only to a very strong and 
self-confident man. Meanwhile the country is in a state of 
confusion owing to the hopeless medley of warring interests. 
It is a favourable duelling-ground for the jealousies of Austria 
and Italy. The Austrians favour the Roman Catholic tribes 
and oppose themselves to the Moslem insurgents. The Moslem 
insurgents are using the grievances of the deported Essad 
as a rallying-cry, and are already demanding a Moslem ruler 
in place of Prince William. It is suggested that the Young 
Turks may be behind this movement. Italy, for her part, 
sympathizes with Essad, and the hospitality he is receiving in 
Italy is a material pledge that Italy is for the Moslem tribes 
as against the protégés of Austria. The Mpret’s troubles are 
not likely to vanish so long as he relies on the help of Austria 
and Italy, whose inspiration is mutual suspicion. 


The representatives of the Argentine, Brazil, and Chile, 
acting as mediators, have drawn up a proposed settlement of 
the Mexican question with the consent of the delegates of the 
United States and of General Huerta. The plan, says the 
Times correspondent at Niagara Falls, includes a Provisional 
Government. The proposal has now to be submitted to 
President Wilson and General Huerta, and we shall see 
whether the latter will consent to his own “elimination.” 
But even if Mr. Wilson and General Huerta are willing, the 
Mexican Constitutionalists may not agree to the settlement. 
The Constitutionalists may prefer the fruits of victory to 


peace, 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith 
announced that the Government held to their decision not to 
take part in the Panama Exhibition at San Francisco, They 
were not convinced that there was any widespread desire that 
they should take an official ‘part, nor would it be practicable 
at this date to change their mind. A contingent of ships 
would be sent for the opening of the Canal to show British 
goodwill, and to prove the importance which the British 
Government attached to the occasion. We are not surprised 
to learn that Mr. Asquith’s decision has been received with 
deep regret in the United States. At the beginning, we 
confess, we were strongly opposed to all idea of taking part in 
the Exhibition, because we believed (as we still believe) that 
exhibitions are somewhat overdone, and that commercially it 
is unsound to spend the taxpayers’ money on them, 


But we soon saw that there are exceptional cases in which 
sentiment is so strong or the need for courtesy so great that 
it must override mere commercial considerations. The present 
case is, to our mind, obviously one of these. The feeling in 
favour of taking an official part has steadily and notoriously 
grown. We are sure that it is much greater than Mr. Asquith 
supposes. And itis a particularly important matter to con- 
sult American susceptibilities, since the Canal is the occasion 
of much unpleasantness in other respects. American opinion 
has declared itself much more clearly than we had expected. 
We cannot believe that itis impossible to show the official 
goodwill of the Government towards the Exhibition even 
now. We hope that they may be pressed on this matter 
when Parliament meets again. Mr. Asquith’s resolution—or 
obstinacy P—is a very marked trait. He intensely dislikes 
changing his mind, but we trust he may be yet persuaded 
that in the present circumstances it would be desirable to 
do so. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Roosevelt lectured to an audience of 
four thousand persons at the National Geographical Society 


in New York on his discoveries in Brazil. He described the 
“ Duvida,” or river of doubt, which he had “placed on the 
map,” as about nine hundred and thirty-five miles in length, 
running from just south of the 13th degree to north of the 
5th degree. Though it was the largest affluent of the Madeira, 
ite upper course was hitherto utterly unknown toevery one, and 
its lower course, though known for years to rubber men, was 
utterly unknown to all cartographers, whether French, British, 
German, or Brazilian. A large part of his lecture was devoted 
to exposing the errors of the standard maps, which were 
“preposterously wrong,” marking in one case a valley as a 
mountain, and omitting two rivers with waterfalls of 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred and fifty feet high. 





As for the suggestion that the river they descended Was 

forest flood, he observed: “Floods do not stand at a ho 
angle of descent, and they do not extend to covera distan, 4 
of nine hundred or a thousand miles. Another suggestion i 
that the river might be either the Madeira or the Tapajose 
My companion Fiala went down the Tapajose, Miller went 
down the Madeira, and we went down the river in between,” 


Lord Kitchener’s Reports on Egypt and the Sudan in 
1913 were issued on Tuesday. In dealing with the condition 
of the peasantry Lord Kitchener insists on the need of edn. 
cating them in the elements of hygiene and the relation between 
dirt and disease. He accordingly recommends the use of an 
elementary text-book in all the village schools and the appoint. 
ment of old soldiers as sanitary inspectors. He notes as an 
encouraging sign that the people no longer object to being 
isolated for infectious diseases, and have to a certain extent 
overcome their dislike of sanitary measures. The notification 
of infectious diseases is now general, concealment is the excep- 
tion and not the rule, and pilgrims returning to their homes 
come of their own accord to be medically examined. As a 
result of this change plague is well under control, while the 
eye diseases—rife in Egypt as far back as three thousand fiye 
hundred years ago—and pellagra are being fought on scientific 
lines, and infant mortality checked by the establishment of 
maternity schools and children’s dispensaries in the provincial 
towns. Lady doctors travel round inspecting and instructing, 
and midwives are taken from the villages, trained, and sent 
back. 


Though finance has been affected both in Egypt and the 
Sudan by the low Nile of 1913, disaster was avoided by the 
completion of the Assuan dam, and the consequent storage 
of sufficient water to mature the cotton crop. The Adminis 
tration shows a surplus both for Egypt and the Sudan, 
but, to avoid the relaxation of development schemes, it is 
proposed to raise £400,000 extra by a moderate increase in 
the Tobacco Duty. In the Sudan the British Government 
have guaranteed a loan for £300,000 to develop cotton grow- 
ing, and the general position is reported satisfactory except 
on the south-east frontier, where an extensive trade in arms and 
ammunition is carried on between Abyssinia and the Nuer 
country. In the Report on Egypt Lord Kitchener points 
to the creation of two new Ministries of Wakfs (Pious 
Foundations) and Agriculture in evidence of a desire to adjust 
the Administration to the needs of the country, and dwells 
with satisfaction on the smooth working of the much- 
criticized “Five Feddan Law.” In fine, an optimistic spirit 
pervades the entire Report, save for the admission that there 
has been some increase in the number of crimes committed 
during the year. 


The terms of the Government agreement with the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, concluded on May 20th, are given ina 
Blue Book issued on Tuesday. The Government are to 
subscribe for £2,000,000 in ordinary and £1,000 in preference 
shares, and £199,000 in debentures, bringing the aggregate 
capital in shares and debentures to £4,799,000. The Govern- 
ment will hold a preponderating interest in the share capital, 
while, under an arrangement still requiring confirmation by 
the shareholders, its two ex-officio directors will have a power 
of veto on all decisions taken by the board. The price at 
which the Admiralty will obtain the oil itself is not disclosed, 
the supply contract being regarded “in the public interests 
as confidential,” but it is stated that provision is made for the 
supply for a term of years, on a favourable scale of prices, of 
a reasonable proportion of the total estimated requirements of 
the Admiralty on the present basis of policy for oil consump- 
tion, and with due allowance for expansion. 


The Admiralty Memorandum recalls the fact that the 
present First Lord stated in Parliament last July that a 
necessary part of the ultimate policy of the Admiralty 
must be that the Government “should become the owners, or 
at any rate the controllers, at the source of at least a propor- 
tion of the natural oil which we require.” The political and 
strategical aspects of the agreement are discussed in a critical 
spirit by the Times of Wednesday, where it is pointed out that 
nearly all the oil-bearing areas proved or reported by the 
company lie in the neutral zone of Persia, a notoriously 
turbulent district, where Great Britain has no preferential 
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control or interest. What is more, the duty of protecting the 
Admiralty property would inevitably devolve on the Indian 
Army, thus creating precisely the responsibility which the 
Foreign Office has hitherto explicitly renounced. It is clear 
that, while Government control of part of the oil supply is 
desirable, our position is seriously impaired if we are largely 
dependent on sources lying in an indefensible area. 


On Monday Mr. Tennant stated that the present deficiencies 
in the Army were as follows: Regular Army (May Ist), 
10,982; Special Reserve (May Ist), 14,629; Territorial Force 
(April Ist), 51,097. As compared with the position on 
January Ist, these deficiencies have increased in the case of 
the Regular Army by 1,753, and diminished in the case of the 
Special Reserve and Territorial Force by 996 and 12,118 
respectively. The fact that the Special Reserve is still below 
strength by 14,000 is a most serious matter, for Lord 
Haldane’s scheme of mobilization, and the preparation of an 
expeditionary force, depend very largely for their efficiency 
upon the men to be supplied by the Special Reserve. 
The Special Reserve's main function is to supply drafts on 
mobilization to units below strength. These essential drafts 
are short by 14,000. 


Happily, however, Class I. of the National Reserve has 
stepped in to supply the deficiency. Over 13,000 men of the 
National Reserve have undertaken, out of pure patriotism 
and without pay or reward, to serve, in case of a general 
mobilization, in any part of the habitable globe. Curiously 
enough, the splendid example set by these ex-soldiers has been 
very little recognized by their fellow-countrymen. The War 
Office accepts the invaluable help given by the National Reserve 
practically in silence. Yet the National Reserve is the only 
real addition made to our military strength in the course of 
the last six years, and may well save us in the day of strain 
from actual bankruptcy in the matter of personnel. In 
this context it is worth noting that a portion of the Surrey 
Reserve goes under canvas this week at Newlands Corner— 
the camp is the first ever held for National Reservists—and 
to-morrow there will be a church parade and an inspection 
by Lord Roberts. The men in camp will number some 
800, and, unless we are mistaken, will provide a battalion 
which will be well worth the nution’s attention. Here is an 
asset of incomparable value. Are we going to use it or throw 
it away, or, at any rate, treat it as something not worth 
worrying about P 


On Friday week a Select Committee of the Lords found 
that the preamble of the Bill to confirm the Order made by 
the Commissioners of Works to preserve No. 75 Dean Street, 
Soho, as an ancient monument was not proved. The Order 
was the first made by the Commissioners under the Ancient 
Monuments Act of 1913. The Commissioners were required 
to pay the costs incurred by Mr. H. H. Mulliner, the owner of 
the property. We have more than once described the beautiful 
early eighteenth-century architecture of the house, which, by 
along and circumstantial tradition, is known as the home of 
the painter Thornhill, and is associated with his son-in- 
law, Hogarth. The effective mural paintings may even have 
been by Hogarth. We regret that the Commissioners have 
not been successful in their first endeavour to make use of 
the Act. Mr. Mulliner has announced that he will keep his 
offer to sell the house open for a month. Is there not an 
opportunity here for some enterprising newspaper to buy 
the house and make it available for meetings, while itself 
enjoying the advantages of a standing advertisement ? 

On Thursday the result of the men’s ballot on the dispute 
in the London building trade was announced. The proposals 
for a settlement were rejected by 21,017 votes to 5,705. The 
dispute began last January owing to the series of “lightning 
strikes” caused by the employment of non-Union labour. As 
a large majority of the men refused to sign an undertaking, 
drawn up by the Master Builders Association, to work peace- 
fully with non-Unionists under threat of a money penalty, 
a lock-out was declared on January 17th. Another 
vain attempt to reach a settlement was made by the 
Conciliation Board, and the employers then decided to try to 
bring about a general lock-out if a settlement were not arrived 


penalty, but refused to recognize the Building Industries 
Federation. The men were advised by their leaders to accept 
the latest compromise, but their ballot proves that they are 
determined to hold out. The employers will now proceed to 
consider the question of a general lock-out, which would 
involve some 600,000 men. 


The by-election at Ipswich has gone emphatically against 
the Government, Mr. Ganzoni, the Unionist candidate, 
capturing the seat from the Liberals, defeating Mr. Masterman, 
increasing the Unionist poll by 959 votes, and securing a 
clear majority over both opponents. The figures, declared 
last Saturday night, were as follows :—Mr. F. J. C. Ganzoni 
(U.), 6,406; Mr. OC. F. G. Masterman (L.), 5,874; Mr. John 
Scurr (Socialist), 395. To sum up, in an election fought 
mainly on the issue of Home Rule, in an essentially working- 
class constituency, and on a poll representing 93 per cent. of 
the electorate, the Government candidate failed to hold the 
seat, though he was a Cabinet Minister, and was supported 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in person, who made a 
vehement appeal to the electors on the eve of the poll to 
vindicate the liberties of the people. 


On Monday, at the Cambridge Assizes, Mr. Justice 
Buailhache sentenced two postmen, both aged eighteen, to 
six weeks’ imprisonment for conspiring to obtain money by 
fraud. It appears that they sent bets on known winners to 
a bookmaker through the post in envelopes stamped with a 
date stamp earlier than the_times of the races. In addressing 
the grand jury, the Judge remarked that the evil of betting 
“was growing amongst old and young, and in al) classes of 
society. The case before them illustrated how very thin was 
the line between gambling and crime, and how short and easy 
was the step from one to the other. At a time when gambling 
was spreading so much and so many families were being ruined 
it behoved everybody to consider carefully what was his own 
practice in the matter of betting, and whether it was not 
necessary to exercise personal denial and self-control.” It is 
highly satisfactory to note that the Daily News speaks of the 
Judge’s comment as “ good advice on the subject of betting.” 
Why not apply it to the Star? 





On Monday the Lord Mayor opened the club rooms of the 
Overseas Club in Aldwych. A large number of well-known 
public men were present, including Lord Northcliffe (the 
founder and President of the club), Lord Selborne, Lord 
Buxton, and Lord Meath. The Overseas Club has grown 
remarkably in three and a half years. It was founded in 
August, 1910, and in February of the next year had 15,000 
members. In another year the membership had grown to 
75,000, and it is now 120,000. Mr. Evelyn Wrench, by 
travelling assiduously all over the Empire, has linked up the 
various branches. Messages were received at the opening 
ceremony from statesmen in all the great Dominions, Among 
the objects of the club are the following :— 

“(a) To establish club premises which shall be available for the 
use of members of the branch or visiting members of any other 
recognized branch possessing a charter granted by headquarters. 
(b) 'lo bring together in the bonds of fellowship members of the 
Overseas Club residing in the district. (c) To extend the hand of 


fellowship to members arriving from or passing through to other 
parts. (d) To create and foster an intelligent interest in the 


welfare of the British Empire.” 


We deeply regret to have to record the loss of Mr. Gustay 
Hamel, the most brilliant and popular of British airmen. 
Returning from France on a new monoplane last Saturday, he 
disappeared in a fog in the Channel, and has not been seen or 
heard of since. A search was promptly and exhaustively carried 
out by torpedo-boats, but without any results, the rumour circu- 
lated on Wednesday that he had been picked up by a fishing- 
boat in the North Sea proving baseless. The loss to British air- 
manship has been recognized in a remarkable Order issued by 
the Admiralty. Mr. Hamel was not merely an intrepid 
aviator of a most engaging personality, but his flights were 
invariably governed by a scientific aim, and he had, in 
collaboration with Mr. C. C. Turner, written what is generally 
admitted to be the best practical treatise on the subject. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 





at within a stated period. Meanwhile still more negotiations 
took place, and the employers agreed to waive the money 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—»—— 


THE DUTY OF THE LORDS. 


OME years ago an Irish Roman Catholic Bishop with 
b Unionist views is said to have asked a Home Rule 
colleague whether, if he could get Home Rule by merely 
signing his name to a piece of paper, he would sign it. 
The Home Rule ecclesiastic paused for a long time, and 
then at last exclaimed: “ Yes, I would; I'd sign it, and 
pray God to save the country from the consequences.” 
That is almost exactly Mr. Asquith’s position. He is 
willing to pass Home Rule, but he is going to pray the 
House of Lords to save the country from the conse- 
quences—from strife, bloodshed, and civil war. In these 
amazing circumstances, what is the duty of the Lords? 
They have two courses open to them. They may 
either play the strict and narrow party game, or they 
may determine to take up the position and exercise the 
function which are still theirs under the Constitution, 
and show that their only thought must now be the 
prevention of civil war—even though one of the results 
of preventing civil war may be to save the Government 
from the destruction they so richly deserve. 

If the Lords adopt the narrow party view, they 
will agree to no compromise in regard to the Amending 
Bill. They will not attempt to amend it or improve it if it 
is brought in, as seems now most likely, in a shape so 
attenuated that it will wholly fail to accomplish its object, 
the averting of civil war. They will, infact, say totheGovern- 
ment: “ You have got yourselves into a hopeless mess 
owing to your own trickery and folly. Get out of it as 
best youcan. You have passed the Home Rule Bill with- 
out ascertaining—as it was your plain duty to do—whether 
it was really the will of the country to break up the 
Union and force the Ulster Protestants against their 
wishes under a Dublin Parliament. Now, having let loose 
the dogs of war, you come to us and ask us to help you to 
eatch and muzzle them, since you have not the power 


to do it yourselves.” The temptation to take this line, and 
to apply the proverb that the Government having made 
their bed must lie on it, is obvious enough; but we 


sincerely trust that the Lords will not yield to it. What 
they ought to do, what we appeal to them to do, and 
what we believe they will do is, instead of hurling 
gibes at their opponents, to show that the function 
of the House of Lords is now as always to “ stand 
by to save the country,” and, without thought of any 
party advantage, to prevent the nation being plunged into 
civil war. The folly of others, the recklessness of others, 
the sacrifice of the safety and welfare of the nation to 
party by others, furnish an example to be shunned, not 
followed, by the Lords—not an excuse for doing likewise. 
If they are called upon to sacrifice themselves and their 
party interests to save the nation, they must do it. 

This means in practice that if the Government fail to 
come to any agreement with the Unionist leaders on the 
matter of Exclusion, and merely introduce the miserable 
and useless compromise proposed by Mr. Asquith in 
the House of Commons, the Lords must not content 
themselves with simply throwing out the Bill. They 
must see to it that the Commons are, at any rate, offered 
an opportunity of undoing their own evil work, and 
in a way which will prevent civil war. The Unionist 
majority in the House of Lords must, if necessary, 
take charge of the Bill when it is introduced, and send it 
down to the Commons ina form which will prevent civil 
war. No one would expect them to say, or dream that 
they could say, that they were by passing an Amending 
Bill making a bad system into a good system. No 
such miracle as that is possible. What they can say is 
this: “If you do not wish to add to a bad Bill the 
horrors of civil war, if you so far repent of your folly as 
not to wish to stain your hands with blood, we will 
show you how this can be achieved, and give you the 
opportunity to achieve it. We shall for the moment 
put ourselves in your place, and consider what is the 
least concession to our views which will prevent civil 
war. We shall embody that concession in the Amending 
Bill and send it down to you, and let the onus of reject- 
ing the compromise rest upon you. When the Bill reaches 
you the country will have a clear issue before it, and will 





judge accordingly. You have admitted that som 
amendment to the Bill you are passing under the Par. 
liament Act is necessary to prevent civil war. We hove 
told you what will save the situation, and have done our 
part in proposing it. It is now your business to gq 

whether you will coerce Ulster, or whether you will seize 
this last opportunity of avoiding civil war.” If the Lords 
act as we suggest they should act, they will not only be 
performing a patriotic duty, and exercising those functions 
of peacemaking and moderation which belong to them by 
the tradition of the Constitution, but they will also be doj 

a very great deal to restore the country’s sense of confidenca 
in the Unionist Party. They will make the balancing man 
the man not bound by strict party ties, feel that they are a 
body of statesmen who take large and self-sacrificing 
views, and do not wish to snatch at any mere party or per- 
sonal triumph, but think more of helping their country than 
of humiliating and destroying their opponents. ‘To put 
the matter very briefly, the issue will hava been placed 
before the country in a way which will make the voters 
realize the true position. They will see who is on the side 
of peace, concession, and compromise, and who is for 
bloodshed and coercion. 

No doubt we shall be told by the advocates of “no 
compromise” that our proposal is unsound, because it 
assumes that the Government have an honest purpose in 
introducing their Amending Bill. But the Government, it 
will be urged, are not honest in the course of action they 
are going to pursue. Their object is not to pass an 
Amending Bill, but merely to introduce impossible 
amending proposals in order that they may be able to say to 
the nation: “ Look how willing we were to meet our 
opponents and to let any county of Ulster which feared 
Home Rule contract itself out of the Bill, and see how 
unwilling were our opponents to meet us in a reasonable 
spirit.” The only way, it will be said, to deal with political 
trickery of that kind is to refuse to be any party to it. 
Do not give your hand to a man struggling in a morass 
if you know that his object is not to get out himself, but 
rather to drag you in. Our reply is that, granted the 
Government's offer is inadequate, our proposal to amend 
the Amending Bill till it is adequate, whether they like 
it or not, and to send it down to the Commons, meets 
in the best possible way the tactics which it is suggested 
are being employed by the Government. We will assume 
that the Government would be very glad to see an 
inadequate Amending Bill rejected summarily by the Lords. 
That would enable them to make an instant appeal to the 
country on what might prove very good ground for them. 
They would tell the electors that they had been perfectly will- 
ing to act on the principle that those parts of Lreland which 
want Home Rule shall have it, and those parts which do 
not want it shall not have it forced upon them, but that 
the Opposition, out of party spite, refused this very reason- 
able settlement. If, on the other hand, the House of 
Lords does what we suggest, and sends an adequate 
Amending Bill—a Bill that will really save the country 
from civil war because it will satisfy the Ulstermen—down 
to the Commons, and that Bill is then rejected by the 
Commons, the boot will be onthe other leg. In the appeal 
to the country which must inevitably follow it would be 
the Government, and not the Opposition, who would have 
upon them the onus of rejecting the compromise. And 
in all English constituencies that means a very great deal. 
Englishmen now, as always, are “ Left-Centre.” They in- 
stinctively favour moderate counsels and concessions and 
compromises. They distrust the notion that any policy 
is wholly right or wholly wrong. 

We have now reached the point where, whatever 
happens, a General Election at the end of July is almost 
a certainty. That being so, it is of very great importance 
to Unionists that the issue at the election should be clear 
and not liable to misrepresentation, and should enlist on 
their side all the forces of moderation—all the “Left-Centre” 
influences. But these will only be enlisted on the side 
which has shown that it is ready to make sacrifices m 
the direction of compromise. Let no one suppose that 
in saying this we are suggesting that the Lords should 
merely pretend to be willing to compromise because they 
know that their compromise will be rejected. It is the 
essence of our proposal that, if the Lords amend the Amend- 
ing Bill, they should do so with absolute sincerity—should 
suggest amendments, not for the shop window, but adequate 
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to accomplish their purpose and prevent civil war. If 
the Lords, as we hope, should decide to fit a safety-valve to 
this bad and dangerous engine, it must be a real safety-value 
and nota sham. They must feel that if by some miracle 
Mr. Asquith were to induce Mr. Redmond to allow him to 
ss an effective Amending Bill in the Commons, the 
oe Rule Bill, though still a bad Bill, and one which 
must be repealed at the first opportunity, would, at any rate, 
not be a Bill for the provocation of civil war. The engine 
would have ceased to be one which must explode at the 
first trial. : 
Before we leave the subject somethiug must be said as 
to the nature of the amendments which the Lords should 
insist on, supposing the Bill when introduced contains 
nothing but Mr. Asquith’s old and wholly inadequate 
proposals. We have never wavered in our belief that 
the best compromise available is to take the homogeneous 
Protestant and Loyalist unit formed by the six counties 
of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Derry, Tyrone, and Fer- 
managh, and either exclude those six counties by a 
clean cut, or, if preferred, by a poll of the voters 
within this homogeneous area, voting as an area and not 
by counties. The object of this plan is, of course, to 
prevent the very dangerous situation that must arise if 
polls were taken in the border counties of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh. Todo that would be to create civil war in 
order to avoid it. But though we think that the best 
form of Exclusion is the Exclusion of the six coun- 
ties as one homogeneous area, and though we are 
sure that on the second reading Mr. Asquith, had 
he been willing, would have found the Ulstermen 
ready to accept this compromise, we fully recognize 
that things may have now travelled so far that this 
compromise would no longer be possible. It may be 
that the only form of Exclusion which would now 
avail—and it is no use to have Exclusion unless it 
prevents civil war, i.e., unless it is assented to by the 
Ulstermen—would be the Exclusion of the whole of 
Ulster. In other words, we recognize that, though the com- 
promise of the six counties might have been acceptable a 
couple of months ago, it may be that the only way in which 
we can now gain the consent of the Ulstermen will be by 
agreeing to the Exclusion of the whole province. That, 
however, is a matter upon which it would be unwise for 
us to dogmatize. 
We still believe that the six counties compromise is the 
best, and we still hope that it may be possible to induce 
the Ulstermen to agree to it. All we want to say now is that, 
even if Mr. Asquith has lost his chance of the six counties 
compromise, we should not despair. The House of Lords 
should in that case propose the Exclusion of the whole 
of Ulster. Remember that there are certain things that 
can be said in favour of taking the whole province as the 
unit. The Nationalists dislike the minor Exclusion in 
principle as much as they dislike the major. From some 
points of view, indeed, they prefer Exclusion taken by a poll 
throughout the province as a whole. They know that in 
that case the majority would be a comparatively small one, 
and they feel that in future it might be a good deal easier 
to revoke the popular decision for the Exclusion of the 
whole province, since if Exclusion is to go by provinces, 
Inclusion, if there is any change of opinion in that 
direction, must also go by provinces. In fact, the 
Nationalists tend to favour the Exclusion of the whole 
province, if at all, for the very reasons for which we are 
inclined to disfavour it. 
_If, then, the Ulstermen now say that nothing but the 
Exclusion of the whole area of the Covenant will prevent 
civil war, it is towards the Exclusion of that area that we 
must direct our efforts. In any case, it is the true function, 
and therefore the duty, of the Lords to give Parliament 
a final opportunity of preventing civil war. If they 
make their offer of Exclusion sincerely and honestly 
and in no party spirit, we are convinced that in the 
end the nation will stand by them, and recognize that 
they have played the part of statesmanship and of 
patriotism. 





TAKING “TIPS” FROM CONTRACTORS. 


FTER lasting nine days, the very unpleasant Canteens 


inducement to show favour, and to abstain from showing 
disfavour, to Messrs. Lipton, Limited, in respect of canteen 
contracts. He was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in the second division. Minto and Cansfield, two of the 
civilian defendants, were fined £500 each for paying illicit 
comnissions, and several other civilians were fined smaller 


sums for the same offence. The quartermasters and 

sergeants, who had pleaded guilty to receiving illicit 

commissions, were bound over in their own recognizances 

of £50 each to come up for judgment if called upon. The 

War Office are to be congratulated upon having procured 

a public prosecution without allowing themselves to be 

intimidated by the numerous superficial or plausible 

arguments of expediency which might easily have been 

brought forward against the policy of a public prosecu- 

tion. It is generally a fact that a duty is never 

more truly a duty than when it is disagreeable. We 

sincerely hope that it will be recognized throughout 

the Army that “the day of leniency,” as Mr. Justice 

Darling said, “is past.” It cannot be said and understood 

too plainly that illicit commissions are in the nature of 

theft. The money used for paying them does not come 

out of the central aether, thus doing harm to nobody, but 

literally out of somebody’s pocket. It has, for the most 

part, to be deducted from the value obtained by the users 

of the canteens—that is to say, the bulk of private 

soldiers—and represents a deficit on the value which they 

ought to have received. The fact that the firms which pay 

illicit commissions profess to regard the payment of such 
commissions as an inevitable part of their working 
expenses does not alter the fact we have stated. 

It may be held that the civilians who tempted Colonel 
Whitaker deserve to be in prison to-day even more than 
Colonel Whitaker himself. And the same argument 
would apply to the civilians who tempted the quarter- 
masters. They were the corrupters. But it might be 
replied that as much temptation comes from one 
side as from the other. Indeed, according to some 
accounts, many quartermasters, who, of course, have 
it in their power to foment or suppress dissatisfaction 
among the men, levy a regular blackmail on the con- 
tractors who supply canteeus. At all events, in delivering 
his judgment Mr. Justice Darling made it very plain 
that those who are promoted to be quartermasters 
generally find themselves at once entangled in a system 
which has been long established, and which it would 
require a man of force of character to break through. 
It may be that quartermasters would be aided to resist 
temptation if the canteens were managed on the co-opera- 
tive system, in which no outsiders would have any part, 
and under which the soldiers who use the canteens would 
benefit directly by their profits. Some regiments abroad— 
in South Africa, for instance—have a virtually co-operative 
system which is remarkably successful. It is impossible 
to rely upon finding the capacity for management on a 
large scale in every regiment, and some kind of central 
coutrol (which exists in South Africa in the form of the 
Garrison Institute) would be necessary. Rather than have 
the present unsatisfactory compromise in the United 
Kingdom by which soldier-amateurs contract as they like 
with traders, some commanding officers would wish to have 
the canteens run entirely by outsiders who have special 
knowledge and training for the purpose. They believe 
that the men would then be much better served. But the 
vast majority of officers are prevented from taking this 
view because they object to the introduction of officials 
not amenable to military discipline. No doubt well- 
managed co-operative canteens would be the ideal system. 
We are not prepared, however, to dogmatize. There has 
been wide corruption, and the immediate need is that the 
law should be enforced rigorously whenever the restraints 
of public opinion are insufficient to prevent criminal 
offences. 

Now we want to look at the matter from a much wider, 
and in our opinion a very much more important, stand- 
point. We have said that the law must be rigorously 
enforced ; but however stern the law may be, the absence 
of corruption must ultimately depend upon the moral 
atmosphere of the nation. Even if direct illicit commissions 
were stamped out by the law, there would still be evasions 
and circuitous courses by which the equivalents of illicit 





Trial came to an end on Wednesday, when Colonel 


Whitaker was found guilty of receiving money as an 





commissions would be paid. A merchant might make an 
apparently harmless present to A, a friend of B—B being 
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the person the merchant wished to benefit—and A, under an 
arrangement which could not easily be proved, might sell 
the motor-car, the wine, or whatever the present was, and 
offer a “ Christmas present ” in the form of a cheque to B. 
The law can never go more than half-way, if as far. 
The only cure in the last resort is a “chastity of honour” 
among those who hold positions of trust, and there is no 
hope whatever of reaching this condition unless those 
who are in the highest and most honourable positions in 
the land are not merely above reproach, but above suspicion. 
How necessary a sound public opinion is, and how far we 
are from having it, is shown in a curiously pitiful and 
dramatic way in the Canteens Trial. Take the personal 
defence of Colonel Whitaker, which he added to the defence 
put forward for him by his counsel. His words are worth 
examination. He said, according to the report in the 
Times :— 

“What he had been convicted here of committing he never 
looked upon asaccrime. He had never committed a crime in his 
life. He had always been a man of honour... . It was before the 
Act of Parliament came in force. But, apart from that, what he 
did he did under the persuasion of the gentleman whose name had 
been brought into the case. He thought he was doing no wrong. 
He thought no wrong. He did it because he was in need of money 
at theo time. He had two sons at Sandhurst and had to pay for 
their education. He had been thirty-eight years in the Army with 
nothing but his pay. He had now been eight years from the 
Army ; he had a small home where his wife was—that home would 
be broken up.” 

Mr. Justice Darling dismissed an excuse put forward by 
Colonel Whitaker, that he had been led into his offence 
by a letter written by Lord Saye and Sele (then Colonel 
Geoffrey Fiennes), who had persuaded him to act as agent 
for a firm of brewers (contracting with a military canteen), 
and to accept a free journey to Crete while acting as their 
representative. Whereupon Colonel Whitaker continued :— 

“Ho had never meant throughout this case to infer that this 
money was wholly received from the brewers. He received money 
from Mr. Ness, but he did not know whether it came from Liptons 
or whether it came from the brewers. He was working for Mr. 
Ness. The whole thing was a misunderstanding. He repeated 
that he was absolutely innocent, never in any way having betrayed 
his honour as Colonel of hisregiment. There was not an iota of 
evidence that he had ever shown favour, or abstained from show- 
ing disfavour, to anyone. On the contrary, his regiment was one 
of the best in the Army, and his men respected him in every way. 
He was working outside as a poor man, and he could not uphold 
the tradition of a Colonel of his regiment without something out- 
side. He was an injured man. He could look anybody in the 
face and say that he was as innocent as anyone in that Court. 
He asked the Judge to take into consideration that he had three 
sons, and that if he were sentenced to imprisonment two of them 
had already made up their minds to retire from the Army.” 
These are tragic words; no one could read them without 
deep pity; but they are not rational words. We ask 
whether, if there were the clear and unhesitating under- 
standing in the public mind which there ought to be as to 
what is corrupt and what is not corrupt, and as to what 
may be done honourably and what cannot be done without 
dishonour, it would have been possible for a man of 
Colonel Whitaker’s experience to use such words seriously, 
even in a moment of intense emotion. We are sure that 
it would have been impossible. Colonel Whitaker, it is 
said, derived as much as £300 a year from payments 
from the contractors. He could not have answered satis- 
factorily to himself the simple question: “Am I ready to 
declare to the War Office that this payment is being made 
tome?” But if he was not ready to declare the truth 
openly, he must have known that the very secrecy implied 
evrruption. What he no doubt said to himself was some- 
thing of this sort: “This payment is not, of course, a 
thing that can be officially sanctioned. But as a matter 
of fact every one knows that such commissions are common. 
Business would not go on without them. Firms regularly 
allow so much a year in their accounts to pay them, and [ 
am robbing nobody by accepting my share. If I did not 
take it, someone else would. Besides, who would put the 
money to a better and more patriotic use than I shall? ” 

By far the greatest need in the fight against corruption 
is to create such a popular detestation of every kind of 
bribery that men guilty of it will know that they will 
suffer the same sort of ignominy as is suffered now by 
those whoare caught stealing or cheating at cards. But we 
must begin at the top. How have we been helped from 
above in creating the desired atmosphere? Have the 
Government encouraged or assisted the country to recog- 
nize that, in Mr. Justice Darling’s words, to take a “tip” 





from a contractor admits of no excuse in law ? Why, these 
words describe almost the very thing which three Ministers 
did in the Marconi business, and for which the House of 
Commons refused explicitly to condemn them. We do 
not, of course, say that their offence was literally com. 
parable with that of Colonel Whitaker. They accepted g 
different sort of “ tip ”—a Stock Exchange “ tip,” which wag 
convertible into money. And it may be said that it reached 
them through intermediaries, and not direct from the 
contractor. Nevertheless, the principle in the two cases 
is the same. The Ministers knew that the information 
which was offered to them as pecuniarily valuable came 
from one who was in contractual relations with 
the Government. Although they were members of 
the Government, they accepted the information and 
acted on it. In other words, they consented to put them. 
selves under a pecuniary obligation to persons seeking to 
contract with the Government. If that sort of thing is 
allowed to pass without a definite repudiation and con- 
demnation by a resolution of the House of Commons, we 
are nut even making a beginning with the creation of 
better atmosphere. The “small men” lower down will 
say: “ Why shouldn’t we make a bit? Look at the King’s 
Ministers. They explain their acts away in a clever 
manner which we can’t imitate, but it all comes to the 
same thing in the end. They are out for money, and go 
are we. Mr. Lloyd George told the Marconi Committee 
he was poor. Colonel Whitaker told the Judge he was 
poor. But we are poor too. It is all humbug to say 
there is any particular harm in what we are doing.” 
Those who have not looked into the matter of public cor- 
ruption would not believe how rampant it is both ia trade 
and in municipal life. We could not be more firmly con- 
vinced of anything than weare that the House of Commons 
will come to regret that a resolution was not passed point- 
ing out and condemning the want of delicacy and dis- 
cretion in the Ministers concerned. We have always 
admitted that they were innocent of corrupt intention, 
But their act was such as to create suspicion, and thus to 
debase the standard of conduct in public men and men in 
positions of trust. They expressed regret, it is true, but 
we cannot, after the economy of truth which they had 
practised in the House of Commons, consider that that was 
nearly enough. As though to show that it meant nothing 
to him, Mr. Lloyd George (who more than the others 
sinned against the light, since some years before he had 
formulated the best maxims for the financial conduct of 
public men that we have ever read) proceeded to make 
speeches throughout the country violently assailing his 
critics, as though he were an innocent martyr and a grossly 
injured person. His feelings were not fine enough to let 
even his slight apology stand. 

There is one other point on which we wish to say some- 
thing. Lord Saye and Sele, when he was Colonel Fiennes, 
and before he became Comptroller of the Royal Household, 
wrote a letter to Colonel Whitaker which had notliing to 
do with the principal charge against Colonel Whitaker. 
It contained the proposal that Colonel Whitaker should 
recommend the beer of a particular firm to a regiment 
whose Colonel (as we understand Mr. Justice Darling) 
was not satisfied with that beer. Colonel Whitaker was 
to be paid his travelling expenses, and he accepted 
the offer. The proposal should neither have been made 
to an officer nor have been accepted by him. But 
we think Mr. Justice Darling in his contemptuous 
language about Lord Saye and Sele expressed his indigna- 
tion partly on the wrong grounds. We cannot accept 
so exalted an estimate of the position of Lord Saye and 
Sele, or of anyone else, as to be horrified at his “ cadging 
for orders for beer.” Mr. Justice Darling said that if he 
himself belonged to Lord Saye and Sele’s noble family he 
would “rather starve” than do such a thing. If Peers 
find that their peculiar ability lies in acting as agents 
or travellers for a firm of brewers, why should they not do 
it? Surely our only concern should be that they should 
“cadge” scrupulously. We suppose that the plan was 
that Colonel Whitaker, in return for payment, should 
appear to offer an independent opinion on the beer and 
induce the Colonel to continue to buy it. If so, that was 
a most improper proposal to make to him. But we do not 
profess to understand the details, and we hope that Lord 
Saye and Sele will make a personal statement on the 
subject in the House of Lords, 
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LAWLESSNESS AND LOG-ROLLING. 


FEW days ago Lady Bryce drew attention to the 
attitude of lawlessness and of resistance to legisla- 
tive authority which marks the present time. No impartial 
observer can fail to confirm Lady Bryce’s view of the facts. 
The tendency to resist enactments, even when they are 
ssed with all the solemnities and formalities of legis- 
tion, is very strongly marked. In former times new 
enactments were opposed up to the very last moment with 
all possible energy, but once they had received the sanction 
of Parliament there was almost always a general 
acquiescence throughout the country. People accepted 
the inevitable. Why do they not do so now? That is 
question well worth asking. Many pessimists will no 
doubt be inclined to tell us that the answer is to be found 
in the degeneracy of the race, and in the fact that we are 
fallen on what are vaguely called “evil times.” People, it is 
urged, have lost their old reverence for the law, and in their 
selfishness and pride are unwilling to obey. Our sense of 
discipline has } emer and in a disorganized society each 
man wants to do only what is pleasant or right in his own 
eyes. If the law strikes him as disagreeable, he tries to 
evade it, and, when he dares, he resists. 

We do not believe in this ready-made explanation. 
We see no reason to think that men are worse citizens 
than they used to be, or in essentials less inclined to be 
law-abiding. Human nature, we feel sure, remains very 
much as it was. The mass of mankind recognize as 
keenly as ever that anarchy is the greatest of all 
evils, and that if a community is to keep in health 
and strength there must be a law-abiding spirit within 
it. But if this is so, and if people are really at heart 
as law-abiding as before, how comes it that, as we 
have admitted, thera is so much less willingness than 
formerly to acquiesce in the law? We believe that the 
answer is to be found in a very simple fact. No laws ever 
are, or ever will be, willingly acquiesced in by those 
who are injured by them, or who disbelieve in their utility 
or soundness, unless they have a strong sanction behind 
them—unless there is a general belief that, whether right 
or wrong, they represent the wishes of a real and sub- 
stantial majority of the community, unless, in fact, they 
represent the considered will and determination of the 
majority, and have not been secured by what we may call 
accidental legislation or party trickery. “The greater the 
sanction, the less the resistance,” is a very natural and, in 
the widest sense, a very reasonable maxim. 

But who can doubt that, owing to certain recent 
developments in our political system, our laws tend to 
have a far less potent sanction than previously? The 
first of the tendencies which result in a diminution of 
sanction is what we may term the screwing up of the 
party system. Under a loose party system public 
opinion acts strongly upon the Legislature, and Bills 
which do not receive a general acquiescence have very little 
chance of passing. When they are introduced a certain 
number of people in the party which proposes them 
revolt if they are not modified or withdrawn. The result 
of this is that Bills which command the support of only 
asection of a party fail to getthrough. When, however, the 
party system is very highly developed and party discipline 
is very strict, this wholesome lever for the enforcement 
of compromise is done away with. The minority, even if 
it is a very large minority, in a party, when once it is voted 
down, feels that it must in loyalty accept the decision of 
the majority of the party. [Note how in American party 
Conventions a minority which has been voting and working 
furiously against a certain candidate will, directly it is 
“finally beaten,” agree to make the choice “ unanimous.” 
“The base and blatant blunderer” of five minutes before 
becomes “a venerated leader of the people, hallowed by 
the consenting voices of an historic party.” | Hence, as Mill 
pointed out long ago, we tend now to get, not the will of 
the majority, but only the will of the majority of the 
Majority, which may often be, nay, almost certainly is, 
& minority of the nation. Another practice which has 
robbed Acts of Parliament of their sanction is the use 
of such Parliamentary devices as the Closure and the 
Guillotine. In old days Governments had very largely 
to give way to oppusition and to the force of argument in 
order to get their measures through. It was often 
physically impossible for them to wear down a strong 


Opposition, and therefore they bought off the Opposition by 
judicious compromises, and by so modifying their measures 
that they represented rather the general will than merely 
the will of the majority—i.c., of the odd man. Now, how- 
ever, under the Closure and the Guillotine, a Parlia- 
mentary majority has little or nothing to fear from the 
Opposition. The Opposition are allowed to attack fora 
certain period, and then the will of the Parliamentary 
majority falls like the knife of the Revolution. 

Yet another tendency subversive of sanction 1s to be 
found in the development of Parliamentary log-rolling. 
The group system which exists within parties leads to 
agreements under which the Governments which wield 
legislative power purchase support for the Administration 
by Promissory Bills. For example, nobody professes to 
believe that the Liberal Party as a whole wanted the 
Trade Disputes Act or the Home Rule Bill. They did, 
however, want, and want very badly, the votes of the 
Labour Group and of the Irish Group. Accordingly the 
support of these groups was purchased with the Trade 
Disputes Act and the Home Rule Bill. In some very 
interesting articles in the British Weekly a few years ago 
the writer candidly confessed that no Liberal reforms 
could ever be carried through Parliament except under the 
log-rolling principle. Each group of men cared only for 
their own special nostrum. It was only by agreeing to 
bear each other’s burdens that any reform could be secured. 
Taken in detail, the Bills representing the respective 
wishes of the groups would be destroyed. A further 
cause of this robbing of Acts of Parliament of their 
sanction is to be found in the payment of Members. 
Payment of Members has undoubtedly made Members 
of Parliament less independent, less inclined to feel 
that they must exercise an individual judgment, more 
inclined to feel that they must obey the kind caucus 
which has secured them their office of profit under 
the State. Lastly, and most important of all, the 
virtual abolition of the functions of the House of Lords 
and the introduction of Single-Chamber government have 
tended to deprive us of the sense of sanction. It is true, 
no Acts have yet actually come into operation under the 
Parliament Act, but the shade of the upas-tree is over the 
Legislature. 

What is the remedy? That there is a remedy we are 
certain, for, though we have written so pessimistically, let 
no one believe that we think the country is going to endure 
for long the present lawlessness of mood, whatever the 
cause. How are we going to restore sanction to our Acts 
of Parliament, and make men feel that obeying them is 
inevitable, and that in such obedience duty and necessity 
are combined? We believe that there is only one way, 
and that is by the adoption of the Referendum or Poll of 
the People. That, and that alone, will restore vitality to 
the Legislature. If the people of this country knew that 
all matters of vital importance must be submitted to the 
electors, and that no Bill could become law, if any great 
body of opinion in the country challenged it, till the voters 
as a whole had been given a chance to express their opinion 
on the work of their representatives, our Acts of Parlia- 
ment would secure a sanction even greater than that 
which they obtain by those indirect methods of prevent- 
ing the usurpation of the legislative function by minorities 
which we have described above. We do not, of course, 
mean that every Bill would be, or should be, submitted to 
the veto of the electorate. In regard to a great many 
measures it would be quite unnecessary to refer them 
to the people. They would pass into law unchallenged. 
In the case, however, of vital Bills, and all Bills dealing 
with our Constitutional machinery, a Poll of the People 
would be demanded and be secured. 

The cure for our present lawlessness, the way to 
restore that sanction which is the essential need of 
legislation on vital questions, is, as we have said, the 
Referendum or Poll of the People. After all, this is no 
new idea, no discovery on the part of the Spectator 
or other advocates of the Referendum. It represents the 
general sense of the English-speaking race, from the time 
when Cromwell's army demanded the Referendum after 
the Long Parliament had abolished the House of Lords, 
to the institution of the Referendum in America, when 
the abolition of the Governor's veto had made necessary 
the introduction of some form of veto to control the State 





Legislatures. Remember that throughout the States of the 
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Union no one ever dreams of the possibility of altering a 
State Constitution or of dealing with matters of vital 
legislative importance without a reference to the people. 
Everyone there recognizes that a law in regard to 
which there is deep feeling cannot have the requisite 
sanction unless it has been endorsed by a popular vote. 
As Tacitus said of our Teutonic ancestors, small matters 
are decided by the few, great matters by the many. 
Until we, like our forefathers in the Council of the 
Army, or like our kinsfolk in America and the Colonies, 
have adopted the Poll of the People as an institution, 
we shall not be able to re-establish our claim to be 
the most law-abiding people in the world. That this is 
worth re-establishing will be admitted by all good citizens, 
whatever their party. It is an ominous fact that the 
Radical Party at the present moment hate the Referendum 
with so deadly a hatred. It isa sign that, like the Jacobins 
of the French Revolution, they want to pass Bills which 
they know could never get the sanction of the majority of 
the voters. They want, not the will of the people, but the 
will of the party to prevail. The way to make us once 
more a law-abiding race is to prevent our being minority- 
ridden—to enable the nation to reject any law which does 
not command the assent of the majority of the voters. 





THE SLUMP IN “ LLOYD-GEORGISM.” 


i ee most impressive lesson to be drawn from the 

Unionist victory at Ipswich is the failure of “ Lloyd- 
Georgism.” That Mr. Masterman was altogether a popular 
candidate no one, of course, pretends. A Cabinet Minister 
who has been defeated in his own constituency is not the 
sort of candidate who is likely to be acclaimed elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, he was adopted by the local Liberal Party, 
presumably after balancing all relevant considerations, and 
until his defeat was announced his Liberal friends professed 
to believe that victory was certain. The significant facts 


are that he embodied, more than any other member of the 
Cabinet, the policy of Mr. Lloyd George, and that he 


received the special favour of an electioneering speech 
from that Minister on the very eve of the poll. The 
Liberal commentators on the result, in their anxiety to 
prove that the election was not fought on Home Rule, have 
been compelled to contend that it was fought on the 
Insurance Act. In so doing they admit that the election 
is a rebuff to Mr. Lloyd George, for the Insurance Act is 
the particular measure with which his name is most 
identified. 

In its original conception this measure differed very 
greatly from what the country has come to know as 
the policy of “Lloyd-Georgism.” It was originally 
put forward as a scheme for making the poorer classes 
more self-dependent by compelling them to insure them- 
selves against sickness, and in certain trades against 
unemployment. At a very early stage, however, Mr. 
Lloyd George ceased to lay stress upon the moral purpose 
embodied in his Bill, and, instead, frankly advocated it as 
a scheme for giving the working classes 9d. in exchange 
for 4d. It ceased to be a scheme for self-help, and 
became a new form of State dole. The history of the 
Insurance Act since it came into operation has been a pro- 
gressive tendency to convert State insurance into State 
charity. A huge new dole to the insurance scheme is 
incorporated in the Budget of the present year, and it is 
certain that if Mr. Lloyd George remains at the Exchequer 
further doles will be forthcoming in order to meet the 
rapidly growing deficits under this pretended scheme of 
insurance. That he himself has thrown all scruple to the 
winds was made clear by his speech at Ipswich. In that 
speech he expounded even more frankly than on almost 
any previous occasion the doctrine that it was the business 
of the State to provide for the poor at the expense of the 
rich, and this doctrine was deliberately put forward as an 
inducement to the electors of Ipswich to record their votes 
for Mr. Masterman. Their refusal to accept the bait is 
the first clearly marked evidence that the mass of the 
electors have grown tired of the promises of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

That these promises would sooner or later cease to 
have any electoral value was probable from the outset. 
Nothing so keenly whets the appetite as the practice of 
bribery. The free and independent elector who in the old 
days saw half-crowns flying about quickly began to hold 





adi. 
out his hand for more than one, and in the same wa 
: ay the 

people whom Mr. Lloyd George hoped to tempt by 
mising 9d. for 4d. soon reached the stage when they cuplaan 
to have more than 5d. and that free of conditions Stat 
bribery, like private bribery, to be effecti bods 

y, like private bribery, > elfective, must be clear 
and without complications, otherwise the persons who arg 
accepting the bribe grow dissatisfied. Mr. Lloyd Geo 
ignoring this tendency of human nature, has thought that 
he could wrap up hiselectoral bribes in a cloak of so-called 
social legislation, and in his latest Budget he has carried 
this process so far that, though the bribe is there the 
ordinary observer only sees the cloak. None of the 
elaborate proposals put forward by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer during the last two years has really 
caught on with the public. The land campaign hag 
proved a complete frost, in spite of a very skilfully 
engineered Press and platform agitation to make it 
popular. This is probably to a large extent because most 
of the voters live in towns and take very little interest jn 
the problems of rural districts. In the same way, the talk of 
taxing land values, which might at one time have proved 
popular as an element ina campaign against the Dukes, 
has lost its attractiveness because the Land Value Duties 
of 1909, which were going to hit the Dukes, have proved 
more injurious to small property owners than to the owners 
of broad acres. Finally, the series of doles promised to 
local authorities under the pretence of assisting the rate. 
payer have only created bewilderment. The thoughtful 
ratepayer suspects that these doles will stimulate local 
expenditure rather than relieve rates, and the mass of the 
electors who do not pay rates directly are indifferent to the 
whole subject. 

As a result of these successive failures, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s star has lately been waning. Possibly he will 
make some new cast, and try to recover his popularity by 
some cruder scheme of electoral bribery. In the meantime 
his performances only create distrust and suspicion, and, if 
he succeeds in discovering some more potent appeal to 
the cupidity of the electors, it is quite possible that they 
may fail to respond with any enthusiasm because they are 
already convinced that the bribes he offers with the 
nation’s money are offered for his own benefit. A 
politician of the type of Mr. Lloyd George creates, in 
fact, in the minds of many electors, much the same 
impression that is created on a racecourse by a cheapjack 
who is offering some pretended boon to anyone who will 
patronize his pitch. 

This failure of the policy of bribery is one of the most 
encouraging of recent political developments. Let us add 
quite frankly that it contains a very valuable lesson for 
that section of the Unionist Party—we hope a small one— 
which imagines that the best way to fight “ Lloyd-Georgism” 
is by trying to outbid Mr. Lloyd George. On these lines, 
which Mr. Bonar Law has more than once explicitly and 
emphatically condemned, disaster is inevitable. Mr. Lloyd 
George is much too shrewd an electioneerer to allow him- 
self to be outbidden at his own game, and the electors are 
equally much too shrewd to imagine that the Unionist Party 
could ever go as far in the direction of plundering the rich 
in order to bribe the poor as Radicals and Socialists are at 
a pinch prepared to go. It is the business of the Unionist 
Party to insist on a higher standard of public morality, not 
to compete on the lower plane. 

In this connexion, one of the most important immediate 
issues is the question of payment of Members. Through- 
out the country Unionists who are not Members of 
Parliament, and have no desire for that honour, have been 
deeply distressed at the failure of the Unionist Party to 
make clear its attitude with regard to the payment of 
Members. It is generally understood that the party 18 
resolved that payment shall be dropped when it returns |to 
power, but no emphatic public proclamation of this resolve 
has yet been made. Possibly in this matter, as in others, & 
section of the party thinks that it is possible to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds, and on this account 1s 
pressing the leaders to postpone a definite decision. In 
our judgment, this is an entire mistake. There are few 
recent political events which have so much disgusted the 
mass of the English people as the action of the members 
of the House of Commons in voting salaries to themselves. 
The common-sense Englishman sees that this was in effect 
a breach of trust. Members of Parliament were elected to 
administer national funds for national purposes, and they 
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thout any warrant from the people who sent them to 


ot heart plunged their own hands into the public till. 
_ announcement that this act of dishonesty—for it is 


Jittle less—will cease as soon as the Unionists are returned 
to power will be hailed with delight, not only by practically 

ry Unionist, but also by an enormous number of 
ol The particular excuse which was put forward 
- payment of Members—namely, the legal inability of 
Trade Unions to pay their own representatives in Parlia- 
ment—has been swept away by the Trade Union Act of 
1913. There is, therefore, nothing left in the pretence 
that payment of Members is necessary in order to enable 

r men to sit in Parliament. Indeed, from the point of 
yiew of the Labour Member the abolition of public pay- 
ment would probably be a real pecuniary gain. Many 
Labour Members have found that, now that they draw 
their salaries from the national Exchequer instead of 
from Trade Union funds, they are marked down for 
charitable appeals which previously were never directed 
to them, but which under present conditions they cannot 
safely ignore. As for the argument that payment of 
Members is necessary in order to secure the independence 
of the Labour Party from Trade Union control, the answer 
is that this control is exercised through the caucus rather 
than through the purse, and that, as a matter of fact, 
it is now proposed by the Labour caucuses that every 
Labour Member should be compelled to pay his salary into 
the Trade Union funds and to receive a portion of it back 
as payment from his Union. There is, in fact, no argument 
in favour of payment of Members that will safely hold 
water, and the Unionist Party could do no greater service 
to their country than by announcing at the earliest possible 
date their intention to get rid of this corrupting influence 
on national politics. 

In the meantime, all those who care for honest government 
cau draw encouragement from the setback which “ Lloyd- 
Georgism ” has received. It is regrettably true, as Professor 
Dicey points out in the introduction to the second edition, 
just issued, of his Law and Public Opinion in England 
(Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d. net), that the general 
tendency of legislation in the present century is in the 
direction of Collectivism, with the resulting loss of indi- 
vidual liberty and diminution of the spirit of independence ; 
but the tendency has, happily, not yet gone so far as to 
render resistance hopeless. 





THE VALUE OF PUBLICITY. 

W* cannot imagine a more striking instance of how 

publicity acts as an antiseptic, and enables the most 
awkward wounds to heal themselves, than the naval case which 
has just been tried in the King’s Bench Division. It would have 
been very easy, and, indeed, most natural, for the Admiralty 
to say that the action for libel which Captain Kemp proposed 
to bring against Mr. Yexley and the proprietors and publishers 
of the lower-deck paper, the Fleet, involved so many delicate 
questions of discipline, and would raise such a storm of 
bitterness between officers and men, that the interests of the 
Service required that the whole business should be kept out 
of a public Court. We do not suggest that any pressure 
whatever was put upon Captain Kemp to induce him not to 
bring the action; but, if he was quietly allowed to bring it 
(as no doubt he had a full legal right to do, whatever 
protests his superiors might have made) without any 
attempt at restraint being practised, we can only say that 
the Board of Admiralty have the advantage of possessing 
very steady nerves. The discipline of the Army and Navy 
is a thing by itself. No one can fail to see that the 
discussion of highly technical and esoteric customs by 
necessarily inexpert persons in a Law Court might lead to all 
kinds of mischief in misdirecting public opinion and bringing 
the Navy into wholly undeserved disrepute. We have tried to 
imagine what we should have done ourselves if we had had 
the power to decide whether the case should be allowed to 
come into Court, and we confess that our inclination would 
have been to try to prevent it. But we now see that in doing 
80 we should have underrated the power of publicity to bring 
about the doing of substantial justice, and to win through to a 
settlement of the most satisfactory sort, even in a highly 
technical matter. Mr. Yexley may feel that he has a grievance 
—may feel, at all events, that the damages of £3,000 which 
have to be paid to Captain Kemp for the publication of 





unsupported stories about his competence to maintain disci- 
pline and goodwill in his ship are too heavy. But the effect 
on the lower deck and on the public can only be of one kind. 
They will all feel that the verdict of twelve British jurymen is 
good enough; that there is no possibility there of prejudice, 
of making martyrs in the interests of the Service, or of high- 
handed action by a Department responsible to no one in 
particular, and always tempted to ride off on the grave and 
exceptional nature of the trust reposed in it, even if questions 
be asked. 

Think what would probably have happened if this affair had 
been managed in the German manner. To begin with, it is 
certain that the high officials would never have allowed the 
case to come near a civil Court. They would have placed an 
absolute prohibition on both sides to the dispute. Nor would 
they probably have even allowed the comparative publicity of 
a Court-Martial, though they would have found no particular 
difficulty in calling a retired petty officer who had returned to 
civil life before a Court-Martial. It is much more likely that 
they would have hushed up the whole affair. Copies of the 
paper containing the libel would have been called in, bought 
up, and destroyed. But this would not have ended the trouble. 
The trouble—the really insidious and undermining trouble— 
would then have been only at its beginning. A good deal would 
leak out. The Socialists would ask questions in the Reichstag, 
and the Junkers and the National Liberals would shout out 
angry interruptions about the sacredness of the Navy. It 
would be said that the Government, afraid to face the ques- 
tion, had run away from it. The officers of the Navy would 
feel that they were not being supported before the public, and 
the seamen, for their part, would feel that they were being 
held down as the dumb and defenceless pawns of the bureau- 
cratic will. Ifthat would be the inevitable result in Germany, 
something only a few degrees less injurious to the Service 
would have happened in England if the Kemp-Yexley case 
had been made a Departmental affair. Both sides would have 
believed that they were martyrized. And the worst part of the 
business would have been that, while the Admiralty would not 
really have made martyrs, they would have earned the universal 
reputation of doing so. We are sure that, if they had had the 
power to punish Mr. Yexley, no Board of Admiralty would have 
dared to inflict quite such a heavy penalty as has been adjudged 
by Mr. Justice Avory’s Court. As it is, that penalty is exacted 
without a suggestion, either in the Navy or in the country, 
that prejudice or a code of antediluvian severity has been at 
work, Mr. Yexley wished the case to come into Court, and 
represented that he was fighting the cause of the lower deck. 
The answer to that pretension comes, not from officials fear- 
fully responsible for that precious thing, the discipline of the 
Navy, but from twelve impartial countrymen of Mr. Yexley’s 
who had no more reason to favour Captuin Kemp than to 
refuse to believe that seamen very often are made to suffer 
by the caprices or want of judgment of a single superior 
officer. 

It is a lesson in the uses of publicity to look back and 
recognize how all fears for the repute and dignity of the Navy 
were brought to naught by the event. The circumstances 
were exceedingly delicate, and our rough British legal method 
notoriously means a high average or standard of justice rather 
than perfect justice in cases of unusual complexity and 
subtlety. Yet the two sets of conditions were brought 
together, and the result is surprising in its success. No 
harm is done to the Service, whatever may be thought 
of the injury to the pockets of the defendants. We do not 
wish to say anything in general in criticism of Mr. Yexley's 
work, exaggerated though his writing often is. All fair- 
minded persons, we think, will admit that in a great many 
respects his very industrious research into the affairs of the 
Navy has been the cause of most wholesome improvements. 
In 1912 he was consulted by Mr. Churchill, and he drafted 
regulations for the revised pay of the men. His influence 
can be traced in the victualling reforms, in the keeping of 
records of punishments, and in other respects. But in his 
treatment of Captain Kemp he made a great mistake ; he tried 
to justify it, and he has received the lesson of his life as to 
how the Navy can be served wisely and how unwisely. We 
are not sorry that all this has happened. It is salutary for 
everyone to have this proof that special laws are not, after all, 
so desirable for special institutions as is often supposed. 





The Common Law stands even this strain and comes out 
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triumphant. The publicity of an ordinary Law Court 
supplies the best safety-valve ever invented for nearly all the 
purposes of life. As the old special pleader said, “ There’s 
nothing like a Trial-at-bar.” 





THE VERDICT OF THE VILLAGE. 


HE fierce light which beats upon a village makes it 
inevitable that its inhabitants should sit in judgment 
upon one another. Fierce lights are not becoming. Men 
sitting on thrones seldom look like saints, and no man is a 
hero to hia village. It is not easy even for someone who 
has lived long among villagers to quote their verdicts upon 
each other. Many are never put into words. They are felt, 
not spoken. They might be described as common convictions 
distilled from gossip, a gossip which is generated by favour and 
by hate. They are never enthusiastic, seldom cruel, almost 
always true. All the same, a few very favourable verdicts 
are almost universally pronounced. “Pity there are noi 
more like him!” for instance, is a favourable verdict, and 
it is often the unanimous criticism upon a recently dead 
neighbour. Of course, the most common of all favourable 
verdicts is for it to be said of a man that he is a gentleman. 
That is a nearly impossible word to define on the lips of 
educated people. There is an intrinsic elusiveness about it. 
The illiterate, however, use it a little less elastically than the 
literate. It presupposes, no doubt, a certain standard of 
living, but it has no other connexion with birth or education. 
Given that requisite standard of living, its meaning is 
wholly moral. Circumlocutions are often resorted to to avoid 
the use of the word where position alone would suggest its 
applicability. “Whois So-and-so?” (meaning a newcomer), asked 
a gentleman of his groom. “ Do you mean a navvy-faced man 
that hunts with the county?” was the reply. But even when 
we get so far it is a difficult word to run to earth. Its 
meaning changes slightly with every generation. We think 
“a gentleman” in the mouth of a villager at the present day 
means a considerate man who has something of easiness 
in his composition; a man, to put it shortly, who knows 
what to overlook. Generally it is the waste of a sixpence 
which he should not see, but it may be his rights in some 
other form. Itis always being said that men hate a “ranker.” 
It is widely believed among a certain class that the poor man 
dislikes the man who has risen from the ranks. We very much 
doubt whether this is the case. It is so often and so dogmatically 
stated that one comes to believeit. It may have been so once. 
For our part, we think the poor are not such quick judges of 
antecedents as they are thought to be, and quicker judges of 
character. The fierce light of the village does not illumine 
history. If the newcomer who buys the old house is what it 
is considered that he should be, his shop in London will not 
hinder his popularity. If he is a disagreeable man, his 
origin will be quoted to his disadvantage. So would his pride 
if he were disagreeable and were supposed to have reason 
for pride. 

There is a strong and almost cynical conviction in the 
modern village that a man should do what he is paid to do, 
and that unless he does more than his duty he deserves no 
thanks. On this theory, the country clergy come in for both 
condemnation and commendation. Some—a few—obviously 
do much more work than they need, and their industry is 
appreciated. The same thing is true of the doctor, who gets 
immense gratitude for doing his utmost. It is perhaps a new 
sternness which has brought about this grudging of gratitude, 
but it has its good side. Industry is very much admired, and 
men are thought the more of for very hard work. “ Nice 
gentleman, and done a rare lot of work in his day, I’m told,” 
is said of old retired brain-workers. “ Wore out in his head, 
he was—same as me in my legs,” was said a little while ago 
to the present writer of such a working man by an old hand- 
worker, who still drives well at eighty, but can hardly cross 
the road on his feet. A stricter view of money obligation 
would seem to accompany this new idea. Even among 
Londoners “a good-principled woman” means a woman who 
does her best to see that her rent and other debts are paid. It 
does not refer to her moral character in any other sense. 
“A wicked woman” seems to contain no reflection, either, 
upon technical morality; it means a slanderous tongue. The 
less the form of work is understood, the more it is looked up 
to. Strange labours excite both curiosity and praise. Twice 


the present writer has heard a publisher alluded ¢ 
respect as “a gentleman that corrects other gentlemen's books.” 
On one occasion a garrulous woman described how & publish : 
having taken a house for the summer, had entertained wo 
literary visitors. “They all got up very late,” ait ae 
“They lay in bed and wrote their books, and then thee 
— them downstairs to luncheon, and he pacar, 

All this, of course, is the direct outcome of education 
nected as it is in the public mind with the exercise-book, 7, 
authority of printed matter, indeed of books in general : 
shaken, and with it the authority of the poor man’s book Any 
Bible. “We hope that’s right what they say about after 
death—but we don’t know,” is said without any irreverent 
intention, any thought of heresy. Education has alread 
drawn the inevitable line between faith and knowledge. ™ 
educated may stay away from church because they do not fee] 
interested in the sermons. We very much doubt whether the 
poor do. When they stay away it is not for that reason, 
Two equally bad preachers will get widely different congre. 
gations. A popular man following an unpopular will double 
the church attendance, irrespective of sermons, The 
uneducated are never interested in mere discussion, as the 
educated nearly always are. A few Sundays ago the present 
writer heard with some interest an elderly clergyman setting 
boldly out to explain the meaning, origin, and value of 
suffering, taking sin by the way. The poor people of the 
congregation settled to sleep or day-dreaming as soon as he 
had, very clearly, announced the subject of his discourse, 
They knew it could not be explained, that Adam no longir 
threw any light on the subject, and in mere logic they wer 
wholly uninterested. Their tacit verdict upon the sermcn 
was that the preacher was out of his depth—was, in fact, in 
waters which have never been plumbed. But if the 
agnosticism which is in the air has infected the village, tho 
term “atheist” is still one of deep reproach, while “ Christian” 
is highly honorific. 

On the whole, we think the verdicts pronounced by the village 
upon the upper class are kinder than those which they pro- 
nounce upon their fellows. To know less is to pardon more 
in England, if not in heaven. If this is so, it shows that the 
same peculiarity runs right through English society. Now and 
then one is made angry by an excuse that seems almost 
contemptuous which is made by arich man for a poor one. 
We hear a gentleman speak sometimes as though it were 
absurd to expect honour, or even any kind of delicate feeling, 
apart from some degree of prosperity. Perhaps we do not do 
wellto be angry. Itis natural and it is right to avoid con- 
demnation where we do not understand the temptation, and if 
it is done on both sides of the division which marks the 
prosperous off from the poor it is surely a good thing. 

What is the result upon character of this fierce “light”? 
Are village people very different from townspeople? There is 
no doubt that the fear of public opinion is very great in a 
village. Some people deliberately take refuge from it by 
keeping themselves to themselves. Possibly this is one reason 
why villagers go away to the towns. Church attendance has 
fallen off everywhere, and perhaps it is absurd to say thata 
new fear of publicity is one reason for it in villages; yet there 
is a good deal which looks like it. It is easy to get up enter- 
tainments, classes, games in a small country community. It is 
very difficult to get the very poor to have anything to do with 
them. They wish to remain at home, not to meet together. 

No doubt the publicity of life in a village is irksome to agreat 
many educated people. It is the social seclusion which still 
makes many poor educated people prefer the town. The 
slightest eccentricity is ridiculed in the fierce sunlight of the 
country. ‘“ Odd” people, unless they have a craving for green 
fields or can live “in a large way,” are happier out of a 
small community. 


0 with q 





POLICE DOGS. 


S there an increase in the percentage of crimes of which 
the authors remain undiscovered ? There are probably 

no available statistics dealing with the subject, but there 
are several recent cases which have excited a good deal of 
public attention, and which do not seem to be matched by 
parallels in earlier records. Omitting the Slaterand the Morrison 





cases, as to which it is sufficient at the moment to say that 
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public opinion has not been thoroughly satisfied, there are } re 
th 


- Merst 
a to book, but even without suspicion falling on any 


servations. The bloodhound is naturally an incomparable 


yee in which every trace of the criminal seems to have been | tracker. His whole intelligence, or rather instinct, is “con- 
ly lost. Miss Money was killed in a railway carriage | centrated in his muzzle,” and, “ given a fair chance to get a 
bam Tunnel, not only without any criminal being | thoroughly good scent of the trail to: start with, it is extra- 

ordinary to see the steadfast and inexorable manner in which 


rson connected with her. At Woking a little girl was killed | he can run a fugitive to his lair.” Also, Major Richardson 


jn the most revolting circumstances, under conditions as 
regards surroundings and available evidence which would seem 
to have given the police an easy task from the first, but their 
wage for the murder of his son and acquitted, was one of 
the strangest of all, for all motive for the crime appeared to be 
lacking. But in each case the police methods, whatever they | h 
were, and however assiduously they were carried out, resulted 
in failure. Could they have been supplemented by any more 


believes, the very name of bloodhound is a terror to the 
criminal. The feeling that he is nowhere safe, no matter how 
fast he runs or where he goes, and the vision conjured up of 
ts led to nothing. The Starchfield case, in which a father | the huge hound, with his red eyes and deep bay, ever pursuing 

and pursuing, makes a very deep impression on the criminal 
mind. “Even if the hound fails ninety-nine times, the 


undredth time of success will more than counteract all the 


failures.” So much forthe bloodhound’s unquestioned powers. 
But the great drawback, for practical purposes, is the expense. 


efficient system? Could the police be provided with any fresh | Bloodhounds are very costly dogs, and to staff the police 


means of detecting crime in such circumstances? It is plainly 
a question worth asking. 


throughout the country with them would involve a very 
serious outlay. Major Richardson recommends as a substi- 


Major E. H. Richardson, in an address delivered on/| tute the Airedale. Airedales are strong and heavy; they 
May 15th to the Chief Constables’ Association, has suggested | cannot be kicked aside as a smaller terrier might be; they are 


that the police service might be greatly aided by the use of 
dogs. This is a subject to which he has given close personal | u 
study, and in which he has made many experiments. He has | e 
come to the conclusion that the employment of dogs would be | h 


courageous, which sheepdogs are not always; they are not 


neertain in their temper, as retrievers often are; they have 
xcellent noses, they are very intelligent, and they are very 
ardy, which is a considerable recommendation for police work. 


the solution of a problem which is becoming increasingly | Major Richardson gives some interesting details of work 


dificult. Burglary and petty theft, he points out, are an 


which has actually been done by these dogs. He has Airedales 


easier business than they used to be, for the working citizen, | working in police and military service in different parts of the 
owing to the increase of facilities of travel, lives to-day out- | world, and some of the best of them are in India. An 


side the town, and consequently the area of police supervision 
has been greatly enlarged. There are districts which are | t 


Airedale recently tracked a man fora long distance through 


hick jungle to his hiding-place. A dog with a good nose can 


undoubtedly under-policed. It may not be everywhere | distinguish the scents of different natives. A sentry dog 


possible to supply the necessary extra numbers of constables, 
and Major Richardson’s suggestion is that the deficiency 
should be made good with a supply of dogs. This, he urges, 
would even be an economy, for the cost and keep of a dog is 


which went through the Abor Campaign took part in a sham 
fight in which some of the Gurkhas were dressed up as Abors. 
Among these sham Abors was a real Abor, and the Airedale 
picked him out and attacked him vigorously, though he would 


much less than that of a man, and he estimates “the efficiency | pay no attention to the make-believes. Instances of the work 


and capacity of a constable on duty, provided with a dog, to 
be double that of two constables without dogs.” The man 
gains in range of hearing, and his powers of detection are 
supplemented by the dog’s powers of scent. The value of a 


of bloodhounds in tracking criminals are, of course, common 
enough ; but that Airedales can be used for almost the same 
purposes is a consideration which, combined with their cheap- 
ness, must remain one of their strongest recommendations as 


dog as a companion in certain circumstances need not be | ideal dogs for police work. 


insisted upon. The gamekeeper at night, the pedestrian 
on a lonely road, children on a country ramble, find 
their natural safeguards in their dogs. As regards the 
special arguments which may be brought forward for the 


use of dogs as an aid to police, Major Richardson sums | Tom’s Cabin is still an influence. 
points out, it is perhaps felt that there is not the same 


necessity for the same class of dog in England as in France 
and elsewhere, where the police have to deal with the Apache 
type of criminal, who stabs or shoots at sight. In England 
“one has to avoid as much as possible the criminal being 


them up as these. First, there are the superior hearing 
powers of the dog, which enable it to detect sounds unheard 
by the policeman. Next, there are the dog’s powers of scent, 
by which it can discover persons who might have escaped the 
observation of the policeman, either in the darkness or hiding 


among bushes, in gardens, and so on. Third, there is the | bitten.” 
types of crime, there will never be any likelihood of senti- 


mentality outweighing argument. If a constable is attacked, 
a good dog will defend him. Again, in the case of crimes 
against the person committed in lonely places—particularly 


protection which the presence of the dog affords to police- 
men engaged in dangerous work. Major Richardson has been 
told by constables that the presence of a dog gives them such 
a sense of security that they venture into places where they 
would hesitate to go alone, and he has known several instances 
of men owing their lives to their dogs when they have heen 
attacked by roughs. Lastly, Major Richardson points out 
that there is a very considerable moral effect caused by the 
known presence of dogs in localities where crime has been 
frequent, and that this has led in more than one case to an 
actual diminution of crimes connected with a particular 
district. 

As regards details of method, and the type of dog which 
has been found most suitable for police work, Major Richard- 
son writes from personal experience. Much depends on the 
nature of the ground to be patrolled, and also, of course, on 
the character of the dog itself. In some cases it is better that 
the dog should be on a lead. In others it may be let loose, 
but should never be beyond call—say thirty or forty yards 
away. In certain cases it may be necessary to muzzle a 
dog, for some dogs with good noses are apt to bite more 
quickly than others, and, except in special circumstances, it is 
best that a dog should not be encouraged to use its teeth. 
One of the chief advantages of a dog, apart from its value as 
a companion, is, of course, its power of tracking a criminal 
by scent, even when the scent may be cold. For this purpose, 
it may have surprised some of Major Richardson’s audience to 
hear, he does not recommend bloodhounds wholly without 





Those who would supplement the opportunities of the police 


with the work of dogs cannot ignore a certain sentimental 
objection to their use, which is possibly a reminiscence or an 
association of ideas rather than a reasoned argument. Unele 


Also, as Major Richardson 


But on certain occasions and in dealing with certain 


when, as has sometimes happened, the crime has been repeated 


—only one feeling will be uppermost. The immediate need is 
tracking and pursuit, and to that end man going hunting calls 


in aid against man his immemorial assistant, the hunting 
dog. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


—@—— 
THE PENALTY ON THRIFT. 


[To tux Eprror or tas “Srecraton.”] 


Srr,—I desire to bring to notice some points in connexion 
with the Income Tax, which involves much injustice in its 
operation in many quarters, but in no case does it act more 
harshly than in that of the so-called “ unearned” income. The 
differentiation between “earned” and “ unearned” incomes I 
hold to be grossly unfair as applied to a very numerous and 
deserving class, and the whole question of this distinction 
needs reconsideration. I wish more particularly to draw 
attention to what appears to be a most flagrant injustice, and 
one that I think is not generally realized. I refer to the 
differentiation between “earned” and “unearned” incomes as 
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applied to Government pensions, and what I might call self- 
made pensions—that is, incomes of professional or business 
men after retirement from their life’s work owing to old age or 
ill-health. The Civil servant, both whilst he is earning and 
after he ceases to do so, is taxed at the rate of 9d. The 
professional or business man is taxed at the rate of 9d. whilst 
he is earning, but at 1s. 2d. (now 1s. 4d.) when he ceases to do 
60, on a much reduced income. If they are taxed on the same 
basis before retirement, why are they taxed on a different 
basis after retirement? These incomes after retirement are 
either both “earned” or both “ unearned”; they cannot be 
different. Retiring incomes, whether in the form of pensions, 
annuities bought with savings, or dividends from saved 
capital, are all“ unearned” within the meaning of the Act, 
though all morally earned and all serving the same purpose— 
that is, providing for old age or ill-health. They should, 
therefore, all be taxed on the same basis. Why should 
incomes derived from voluntary thrift be taxed over fifty per 
cent. in excess of those derived from compulsory thrift as 
represented by Government pensions? This, I maintain, is a 
gross injustice and a direct tax on thrift. It penalizes the 
one and favours the other. The Government explain this 
anomaly by treating pensions as “deferred pay.” It is an 
ingeniously invented phrase, whereby they recognize the 
injustice of super-taxing small incomes after retirement, and so 
secure themselves and their staff against the “ unearned” rate. 
But one would suppose that income after retirement is as 
much “unearned” or “earned” in the one case as in the 
other, and that both should therefore be similarly treated. Pay 
deferred over a life’s work is savings, just as much as deferred 
expenditure, where the pay has been received. It amounts, 
therefore, to this: If you are in Government service, they save 
your money for you, dole it out to you on retirement, calling 
it “ deferred pay,” and tax it at 9d. If you are not, and save 
it yourself, making your own arrangements for your income, 
they call it “ unearned,” and tax it at 1s. 2d. (now Is. 4d.), or 
over 50 per cent. in excess as a penalty on your thrift. It is 
an obvious injustice, affecting a very numerous and deserving 
class with small incomes, and one that should be righted. 
This subtle and illusory distinction of incomes operates most 
harshly on widows and spinsters not in a position to earn an 
income themselves, but dependent on that which has been 
earned for them. In this matter women have a very strong 
ease, and if those who devote their energies to agitating for 
the vote, by encouraging the burning of innocent and unoffend- 
ing people’s houses and other senseless outrages, would turn 
their attention to such matters as this, they might do some 
real good to their sex. I hope some of your readers who have 
earned a retiring income, and are now being super-taxed for 
making provision for their old age, will give expression to 
their views on this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. G. TYRRELL. 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 





THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 


(To rue Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”’) 


Srm,—One statement of the moral wrong of gambling seems 
to me worth considering. It was suggested to me twenty 
years ago by a friend. “ Gambling is a gratuitous stimulating 
of the appe:ite for getting.” This formula explains one 
terrific fact about the consequences of prolonged gambling— 
viz., that alone among vices it destroys all the unselfish 
instincts and leaves its victim a person on whom every moral 
appeal is wasted. It also explains by analogy the pleasure 
accompanying gambling. The appetite for getting is a 
natural appetite, like that for food: and all needless or 
artificial stimulation of a natural appetite is pleasurable 
though disastrous. But there is a difference. Over-eating is not 
so much a needless stimulation of an appetite as its indulgence. 
The gambler cannot strictly be said to indulge his appetite for 
getting unless he gets—i.c., wins. But the appetite for getting is 
unlike others in that it causes an absorbing pleasure by being 
simply stimulated without being satisfied. Hence another 
deadly quality of it is that it is not followed by wholesome and 
painful reaction. Immunity from the crapulous headache 
makes remorse and repentance alike difficult. Another 
essential point is that gambling is an artificial increasing of 
the element of chance in human life. Herein, I suspect, it 
conflicts with a recognition of God: because the more one 
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gives oneself to Chance, the more one disowns Law: and La 
is a manifestation of the Divine. Notice also that a cert in 
excuse for one form of betting is inadmissible for gambling. 
If two men knowing an equal amount about a disputed rr 
tion which can be verified are inclined to wax warm, A’s offer 
to pay five shillings if he is wrong or the challenge to B to 
mect him half-way are attempts to give assurance of sincerit 
and perhaps to keep the peace: anyhow, to close the Guan 
sion pro tem. But there is no such argument for penny points 
at bridge.—I am, Sir, &e., E. Lyrretrox, 
Eton College. 





[To tae Epitor or tur “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Perhaps the best answer to “ What is the ethical argu. 
ment against betting?” is another question, “ Why has betting 
such a deteriorating influence on the mind and character p” 
That it has such an effect can hardly be gainsaid by any one 
who has watched a racing crowd, a bridge-sodden circle, a 
football cup-tie assemblage, or any other form of the gambling 
fever. Evenamongstits higher votaries in the scale of life and 
society, does it not impress an indelible stamp of hardnesg 
and worldliness on our men, and, alas! as visibly on our women 
also? Even in the mild form of a steamer’s sweep—so 
pleasant a form of distraction for the first few days—does not 
the thought often arise of the restlessness and the dissatisfac. 
tion of the young fellow, say, who can ill afford the daily loss 
of his 2s. 6d. or 5s., and who looks with envy and hope 
deferred on the rich man, who so often seems to carry off the 
prize, not caring whether he does so or not, and who at hig 
best must feel in his turn dissatisfied and uneasy at raking in 
the stakes of his poorer and unlucky fellow-passengers? [ 
think, until a better solution can be offered, that the argn. 
ment against gambling of all sorts and degrees may be 
founded on the ever-abiding existence of the parasite that 
clings to the “ root of all evil,” which is so common a defect in 
most of us, and which requires constant fighting and striving 
against, and that is not money, be it remembered, but the “love 
of money.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. B. 





(To tne Epiron or rus “Spectrator.”’] 
S1r,— What is the ethical argument against gambling? This 
is the question your correspondent “ A.B.” asks in your last 
issue, and he answers it by saying that no one should seek to 
acquire wealth except in return for services rendered to the 
community. But he admits that this answer to his question 
fails to satisfy the plain man, and you, Sir, say that this 
answer “clearly will not do.” You then lay it down that “it 
is impossible to formulate any abstract moral rule against 
betting,” that it only becomes harmful when carried to 
excess, and that excess is reached when the gambler risks 
more money than he can afford to lose. May I also say that 
this “clearly will not do”? I only know of one ethical argnu- 
ment against gambling, which I will mention. Gambling 
cannot be excluded from the vice of covetousness, which is 
the desire to possess that which belongs to another without 
giving a due equivalent. Gambling is not dishonest when 
carried on according to recognized rules, and the absence of 
dishonesty inclines the gambler to think that it is otherwise 
free from vice. There is the best authority for the con- 
demnation of covetousness, and when covetousness is ruled 
out gambling and betting go out with it. Why “ A.B.’s ” answer 
to his question fails to satisfy the plain man is that the plain 


man is not prepared to rule out covetousness.—I am, Sir, &c4 
E. J. E. 


| To rue Epitor or tus “ Sprrcraror.” J 
Srr,—Are you sure that there is not any abstract argument 
against betting except the argument of excess? Will you 
consider the following suggestion? If A makes a bet with B 
that a certain horse will win a race knowing (if it were 
possible) that the horse must win, while B does not know it, 
the transaction is of the nature of a theft. If B knows that 
it must win, or if both A and B know, the transaction is of 
the nature of a gift. Neither of the above cases constitutes @ 
wager. The essence of a bet is ignorance. A bet is unscien- 
tific, non-knowledgeable, and therefore the very antithesis of 
a perfect knowledge and understanding, which is the chief 
attribute of the Ideal of humanity, of the one Supreme Being 
—and for that reason we may assume that it must be immoral, 
“contrary to the divine law.” Whether an act is murder 
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ble homicide, theft or confiscation, adultery or con- 
depends upon the times, the country, the circum- 
stances, and varies accordingly. Betting and gambling have 
their sole being in ignorance, and for the reason above stated 
must be for all time and in all places “immoral.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., RiIcHARD ASSHETON. 


Grantchester, Cambridge. 

[How about a conflict of opinion? A and B each think 
they know what sort of weather it will be on Monday. Why 
should they not agree that the man whose theory is proved 
g shall pay the other a shilling >—F pn. Spectator. } 


or justifia 
jugality, 


wroD 





THE QUAKERS AND THEIR CREED. 
[To rae Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator,”) 

Srr,—I have read in your current number a letter from a 
correspondent who evidently thinks himself entitled to speak 
for the Quaker community. My knowledge of the Quaker 
creed is superficial, but I have never heard the sincerity of its 
disciples questioned. It is disappointing to hear on good 
authority of its tenets being set aside if they happen to 
conflict with the political sympathies of the holder.—I am, 
gir, Ke., Es,ury. 


Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 





THE TRAFFIC IN WORN-OUT HORSES. 

[To Tur Epiror or tur “ Srecrator.” ] 
Sir,—In the beginning of the year you published some letters 
on the traffic in worn-out English horses, describing the fate 
of those horses in Belgium, and the impossibility of protect- 
ing them from the worst evils of the traffic so long as they are 
exported alive. The great number of letters written by your 
readers and the spreading of the correspondence throughout 
the general Press proved the real and widespread interest felt 
in this subject; and if you will permit me to describe shortly 
where we are now on our way towards the prohibition of the 
living export for slaughter abroad, I believe it would interest 
your readers and help to unite us in our efforts. 

(1) The Bill, which passed its second reading in the House 
of Commons without opposition, will go into Committee after 
Whitsuntide. Many people who have not followed this move- 
ment closely think that this Bill is the original Bill of 
Captain Murray, that was to prohibit the exportation alive of 
any horse of, or under, the value of £10. That Bill 
would have killed the traffic in live horses for slaughter 
The Port Veterinary Inspector at Antwerp and 
the lawyer of the Corporation of Horse Butchers both 
expressed that opinion tome. The Bill passed out of Captain 
Murray’s hands into those of Colonel Hall Walker, and since 
that transmission has been wholly changed. Asit stands now 
it forbids the exportation alive of any horse permanently 
unfit for work. No one who knows the organization and 
methods of this traffic can hope that so mild and vague a 
measure will prevail against it. Unless in Committee it is so 
amended that a definite value is fixed, inclusive of the main 
export, and export alive of any horse of that value, or below it, 
forbidden, I fear that it will not greatly change the traffic, 
and that we shall have to begin the same fight again next 
winter. 

(2) A scheme is developing for the purchase, humane 
slaughter, and exportation as dead meat, or utilization at 
home, of our decrepit horses. This scheme was discussed 
lately at the house of Mrs. Lumley Holland, when Miss 
Lumley Holland read a statement, and Sir John Rolleston, 
Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Fairholme, Mr. Perey Carew Essex, 
and other important and well-informed people spoke. Nearly 
every part of the horse is valuable, and the conversion of the 
live animal into sansages or joints involves a considerable 
amount of industry and of trade. For these reasons the 
foreigner puts a heavy tax on dead meat, and secures 
the advantages that we lose. If we slaughter our horses in 
England, a few, who now make inordinate gains, will have to 
content themselves with a reasonable profit. The loss, by no 
means ruinous, of that few will be balanced by a gain to the 
many—gain of the industries and the valuable products kept 
by the slaughter in England of about fifty thousand horses 
annually. Proprietors of sausage factories and horse-butchers 
represent an important Belgian trade, and that trade requires 


abroad. 


were refused, the tax on dead horseflesh would certainly be 
lessened for the sake of that trade. The main traffic is in 
winter. If the shortest sea routes were chosen, and stables 
and slaughterhouses built near the docks, the main supply of 
horseflesh could be killed according to demand, and sent simply 
as fresh carcases. At present about one thousand such 
carcases a year are sent to Rotterdam, and the flesh is found 
as good as that of horses sent alive. I have seen two sent in 
the same way at Ghent. 

(3) Films of the traffic, all taken since last January, are 
being exhibited at different cinema shows in London and in 
the provinces. The worst are not shown, because they are too 
shocking. Some were unfortunately taken on a day when the 
Chief Government Inspector was at Antwerp, and conditions 
were better than usual. Such as they are, I take entire 
responsibility for the accuracy of every film taken in Belgium, 
both those that are shown in public and those that cannot be 
shown. I will answer any questions about either that anyone 
cares to ask. 

Sheer force of public opinion has obliged the passing of 
Bill. I beg that same public to take cure that the Bill is 
what it wants and means. Members of the Committee are 
willing and ready to amend the Bill to its original efficiency, 
but the forces against us are active and strong, and unless the 
public insists on the Bill it wants it will be baulked by a 
third inefficient measure. Now is the time to insist. The 
gain of the foreigner is wrung out of the torment of our old 
horses. Our gain would be the gain of the old horses: by 

“A merciful death on the nearer shore.” 
Let us unite in a last great effort for the Bill we want.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. M. F. Coreg. 

Hill Top, Cley-next-the-Sea. 

[We gladly publish Miss Cole’s appeal, and sincerely trust 
it will prove successful. We cannot, however, enter upon a 
further correspondence on this question.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BRITISH OFFICERS IN WAZIRISTAN. 
[To tus Eprror or tus “Srectator.” ] 
Srr,—The reference in your issue of May 16th to the murder 
of British officers at Tank recalls the similar murders in 
February, 1905, of Lieut.-Colonel Harman, D.S.O., Com- 
mandant of the Southern Waziristan Militia, and, ia 
September, 1904, of Captain Bowring, Political Agent in 
that country. As in the present case, the assassin was a 
Mahsud recruit, and the motive was apparently religious 
fanaticism. When Colonel Harman first took up his com- 
mand there was a garrison of Sikhs in the country, and 
British officers had the protection of a bodyguard of these 
faithful men; but some little time before 1905 the Indian 
Government thought fit to withdraw this garrison, and left 
the British officers alone among the wild and fanatical 
Mahsuds. Colonel Harman, who was a brave and fearless 
man, used to say that his life was in peril every hour. Not 
long after his death, Sir Edward Grey, then in opposition, 
put a question in the House of Commons, drawing attention 
to these murders, and asking what precautions were being 
taken (Question No. 64, May 29th, 1905). In a printed answer 
it was stated that a number of the Mahsuds had been disarmed, 
that selected men were being recruited for whom the 
tribe undertook to be responsible, and that “ the state of these 
frontier forces will be closely observed.” Since then assassina- 
tions of British officers on this frontier have from time to 
time occurred, culminating in the terrible tragedy to which 
you refer. Sir Edward Grey’s question more than ever calls 
for an answer. “ What precautions are being taken to prevent 
other valuable lives from being sacrificed in the same way?” 
Is the attitude of the Indian Government still one of obser- 
vation, and are the lives of our officers on this frontier to 
continue to be sacrificed for the sake of the theory that native 
levies ought to be sufficient without outside assistance P—I 


am, Sir, &c., Joun E, Harman, 


45 Onslow Square, 8.W. 





PUBLIC HEALTH AND PUBLIC MORALS. 
(To rus Epiror or tax “ Spectaror.”] 
Srr,—The Portsmouth Conference of the Fédération Aboli- 
tionniste Internationale will not receive the public attention 
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which it deserves unless its name and aim are cleared from 
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misconception in the public mind. The objective of the Con- 
ference is the promotion of “social health.” “Social health” 
depends on sound morals even more than on sound medicine. 
Mens sana in corpore sano. But the name “ Abolitionist” 
demands explanation. It suggests at once the idea of sweep- 
ing away some servile institution—in this case the institution 
of “State regulation.” The truth enunciated by Josephine 
Butler was the liberty—the eternal value—of the human soul; 
her immediate application of that truth was a “ Habeas 
Corpus” Act in her own country for the “ unfortunate” 
woman. The work of Abolition, however, is not done when the 
outward chain is broken, whatever be the nature of the servi- 
tude. The work of setting the slave upon his feet, a free man, 
has only then begun. The work must be constructive as well 
as destructive. ‘“ Abolitionists” of another kind have found 
it so in the case of the negro. “ Abolitionists” have in the 
present case to face a more complex problem of construction 
which has many factors, moral as well as medical, spiritual 
as well as social, economic as well as political—factors rooted 
in the will of “fortunate” men and women as well as of the 
“unfortunate” woman. The subject of the Conference, “A 
Constructive Policy,” should ensure the attention of all who 
believe that the time has fully come for England in this 
matter “to rise up and build.” The sessions of the Con- 
ference combine—in the light (as its programme proves) of 
the latest expert knowledge from Europe and America—the 
complementary aspects of public morals and public health 
which can never be divorced. The hour in which the nation 
awaits the verdict of a Royal Commission is a golden oppor- 
tunity for claiming public discussion as regards principles. 
The Royal Commission will reveal the facts. But action will 
not follow unless public opinion demands and public counsel 
dictates a policy which shall shape a national conscience in 
respect of the social scourge and the social evil. Counsel and 
conscience must be developed before any policy can be framed 
with regard to either. This Federation by striking the note 
of “A Constructive Policy” in its own original key—liberty 
with responsibility—discloses the true inwardness of Aboli- 
tionism and its significance for our own as well as for other 
countries to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., SckUTATOR. 

P.S.—Full particulars of the Conference may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Miss McNeill, 19 Tothill Street, London, 
8.W. 





THE OAK, 
{To tae Eniton or tes “Sprcrator,”’] 
Sr1r,-—Let us further sing, to the glory of England’s oak, first, 
that that part of him that could not be cut for the timbers of 
our ships yet helped to forge the bolts that held them 
together (the smelting-furnace has given names to many 
fields and lanes in this country—a land of oaks—lying not far 
from the iron-fields of Dean Forest); and, secondly, that to 
this day there is no leather like the leather tanned with oak- 
bark and time, and nothing else. If a certain strap of the 
Prince Imperial’s harness had been made from Worcester 
leather, might not France (who knows?) have been an Empire 
instead of a Republic now?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hampton Bishop, Hereford. ManrcGery SmMIru. 





GARRICK AND BAGEHOT. 
(To tue Epizor or tue “Srectaron.’’] 
Sir,—It is perhaps an ungenerous task to correct the 
corrector. But Mr. Searle will probably be glad to be 
reminded that what Garrick wrote in his well-known 
patriotic song was :— 
“Heart of oak are our ships, 
Heart of oak are our men.” 

The superior force and point of the singular and adjectival 
use of “ Heart of oak” over the banal plural are obvious, 

With reference to your article on Walter Bagehot, may I 
give a curious instance of his widely spread influence? The 
captain of the liner on which I once crossed from Sydney to 
Wellington happened to be a keen reader, and when he invited 
me into his cabin to see his books I found they included a 
well-thumbed and nearly complete set of Bagehot’s writings. 
My friend the captain was very eager to know if I could tell 
him the right pronunciation of Bagehot’s name; he said that 
he had asked many English travellers, but had never found 
anyone who knew. Luckily I was able to help him. He 





confided to me that his ambition in life wag to get a bi 
cargo-boat, with no passengers, so that he could have unlimited 
time for reading Bagehot, Gibbon, and his other favourites, 
This offers an exception to Mr. Conrad’s statement that 
merchant captains generally confine their reading to Bulwer 
Lytton. It would be very interesting to obtain a list of the 
books which are habitually taken to sea.—I am, Sir, &.,, 

W. E. G. Fisugp, 





TWO QUOTATIONS. 
{To rue Eprror ov tur “ Specraton.”’] 

Srr,—Mrs. Russell Barrington, in her recently published 
Life of Walter Bagehot, prints (twice over, pp. 25 and 103) 
an extract from a letter written by Bagehot in early life, in 
which he quotes “some beautiful lines of Wordsworth”: 

“ Yet why repine we, created as we are for joy and rest, 

To find them only in the bosom of eternal things ?” 
Can you or any of your readers say in what poem of 
Wordsworth this passage occurs, and in what metre it ig 
supposed to be written? It looks like blank verse, somewhat 
dislocated. I should also be grateful for information ag tg 
the source of the following (p. 207 of the same book) :-— 
“O what a wilderness were this sad world, 
If man were always man and never child!” 


Cc. L. D, 


—I an, Sir, &e., 





KEW GARDENS. 
[To tux Epitor or tHe “Sprectator.”] 

Srr,—I notice that in a speech in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday week Lord Sudeley, referring to the good work 
done by the official guides at our museums, suggested that 
some attempt should be made to advertise the fact that the 
services of the guide-lecturer could be obtained for a small 
fee at Kew Gardens, which were visited by 3,800,000 people 
last year. As a purely informal and unsolicited means of 
contributing to this end, may I, as a grateful visitor to Kew, 
be allowed to furnish the accompanying doggerel testi- 
monial P— 

Tho most delightful thing to do 

In summer is to visit Kew. 

No garden can with it compare. 

Have you an afternoon to spare? 

At 3 o'clock you should be there. 

For threepence only they provide 

In Mr. Dunn a perfect guide. 

If you know much, he’ll tell you morog 

If you're a dunce, he’ll ope the door 

Of botany and woodland lore. 

A dozen visits are too few 

To taste the full delights of Kew, 

For underneath the summer sun 

No guide deserves the mark Al 

More thoroughly than Mr. Dunn, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





“SPLENDIDE MENDAX.” 

[To THe Epitor ov tum “ Sprctaror.”] 
S1r,—In the article entitled “More Howlers” published in 
the Spectator of April 18th occur the words: “And we are 
suspicious of that delightful mistranslation of splendide 
mendaz, ‘lying in state.” If Tuckwell’s Reminiscences of 
Oxford can be relied on, the Latin phrase is a translation 
of the English one. Speaking of one Arthur Ridding, of 
New College, Mr. Tuckwell says: “When everyone was 
celebrating in Latin verse the Duke of Wellington's funeral, 
he was asked how to render ‘lying in state.’ ‘ Splendide 
mendaz,’ was the answer.” Of the “lying in state” as a 
mistranslation of splendide mendaz you do well to be sus- 
picious.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED D. SMITH. 

Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada. 

[Our correspondent takes us back sixty years, but we 
have to go back over nineteen hundred to Horace, who was 
originally responsible for the Latin. We can publish no 
more letters on the subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE NATIONAL TRUST AND THE LYVEDEN 
“NEW BUILD.” 
[To rue Epitor or tes “Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—May we venture to appeal to your readers on behalf of 
a scheme which has just been taken up by the National Trust? 
An opportunity has presented itself of acquiring a building 
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ticular interest-—the famous Lyveden “ New Build” of 
Sir Thomas Tresham, who died in 1605, and whose son was 
implicated in the Gunpowder Plot. The Trust has secured an 
option of purchase of the house and twenty-eight acres of 
Jand for the sum of £1,500. All who are interested in archi- 
tecture know Sir Thomas Tresham’s work by repute, and the 
“New Build” is an admirable example of his skill; though 
it was never completed, it is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion and contains some very beautiful carving. The house 
was designed to set forth the Passion; it is in the form of a 
Greek cross, and in the frieze of the lower cornice is a series 
of devices emblematic of the Passion—the cross, the crown 
of thorns, the seamless garment, the pieces of silver, &e. 
There is always the danger that some wealthy person may take 
a fancy to the place and purchase it with a view to “ finishing” 
it, or that the building may be demolished for the sake of the 
materials. The time allowed for raising the necessary purchase- 
money is short, as the option expires in four months, but the 
Trust appeals with confidence to those who are interested in 
architecture—and particularly in preserving old buildings— 
to assist them in securing this valuable link with the history 
of past times. Cheques and postal orders should be sent to 
this office, and made payable to “The National Trust” and 
crossed “The National Provincial Bank of England.”—We 
are, Sir, &c., H. D. Rawns ey, Hon. Secretary. 
S. H. Hamer, Secretary. 

The National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 

[That “New Build” is well worth preserving for the nation 
is the opinion of every person of light and leading who has 
seen this singular ruin of the house that was never finished.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 
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ADDISON’S LETTERS. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—I am preparing a new edition of the Miscellaneous 
Works of Joseph Addison (to be published by Messrs. Bell), and 
Iam anxious to make the collection of letters as complete as 
possible. I should, therefore, be very grateful if any of your 
readers would tell me of any unpublished letters to or from 
Addison which may be in the possession of public or private 
owners.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. GuUTHKELCH. 
King’s College (University of London), Strand, W.C. 





THE CORUNNA CAMPAIGN. 
[To tne Epiror or tae “Srectator.”'] 

Srr,—In your issue of May 23rd your reviewer of the Journal 
of a Cavalry Officer in the Corunna Campaign writes of “ mis- 
judgment, mismanagement, and disaster” in connexion with 
that campaign, one of the most glorious in our history. A 
proper reading of history looks to general results rather than, 
to any subsidiary sacrifices or “regrettable incidents,’ 
which must always attend even the most successful wars. 
Sir John Moore, weighing well all the risks, threw himself on 
Napoleon’s communications in face of vastly superior forces 
with a definite object in view. This, the ruin of Napoleon's 
combinations for the subjugation of the Peninsula, he 
achieved, and thus made Wellington’s subsequent operations 
possible. Colonel Henderson, Stonewall Jackson’s lamented 
historian, tells us that on one occasion, retreating after severe 
defeats, Stonewall Jackson’s Staff Officer said: “Sir, we 
are well whipped this time.” The reply was: “No,no! Iam 
more than contented with the results of our operations.”—I 
am, Sir, &., Napier OF MaGpata. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
1s considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


ENTRANCING STREAMS. 
By His Great Name who fashioned it 
I know your face more exquisite 
Than Dante’s love held in one phrase 
Of fierce Italian, sun-drenched praise 





I love all rivers, East and West, 

And Holy Water priests have blest, 
And streams that fall, half dew, half air, 
Through silver mists the old hills wear, 
But quiet pools I love the best 

That best reflect your face and hair. 


T love all songs a man can hear 
Of waking sea or droning weir, 
And winds in forest-ways of France 
Most ancient poems of Romance ; 
I love still more your voice, my dear. 
Ben Kenpm™. 








ART. 


_~—— 

SOME MINOR LONDON SHOWS. 

Bonp Street and the other purlieus of art are now brimming 
with exhibitions to fit every taste or lack of taste. Among 
the new ones the most notable is the exhibition of drawings, 
etchings, and lithographs by M. Steinlen, who is now almost a 
classic. Itis his first exhibition in London, but he has been the 
inspiration of many of our best posters, and his lithographs in 
the Parisian Press have long been collected in England. 
Nowadays the revival of draughtsmanship, chiefly through 
the influence of that great academic teacher, Alphonse Legros, 
has accustomed the English public to scholarly, brilliant, and 
nervous drawing, and a Steinlen Exhibition does not cause the 
sense of surprise which it once would have created in London. 
Mr. John, Mr. Lamb, Mr. Sickert, Mr. Rothenstein, and others 
belong to the same class as M. Steinlen. His drawings remind 
us too sharply of Millet, Gavarni, and Daumier, but 
his art at its best has an insight and life of its 
own, and the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries should 
certainly not be missed. At the Colnaghi and Obach 
Gallery in Bond Street there is the best exhibition of the 
works of Alphonse Legros in etchings and lithographs that 
has yet been seen. The prints are mainly from the T. G. 
Arthur Collection. The Twenty-one Gallery in York 
Building, Adelphi, shows a very interesting selection of 
etchings by Mr. Edgar Wilson, whose rare and delightful 
talent has been too long neglected by the ordinary collector. 
It is curious, at a time when etchings are, as the phrase goes, 
“all over the market,” that this gifted artist is still only known 
to a few discriminating collectors. At the Baillie Gallery 
there is a series of unusual war paintings by Mr. Charles W. 
Simpson. Pictures of war are rarely of art interest, but these 
compositions and studies of incidents in the Balkan conflict 
show remarkable breadth of handling and a very definite 
imaginative conception of modern war. The chief picture, a 
view of soldiers advancing to an attack through a snowy pass, 
reveals an understanding of the movements of tired men, as 
well as an interesting conception of design, that are quite 
notable. Mr. Simpson has clearly a future. J. B. 


MUSIC, 


—.——— 
THE BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. 

In London one may easily fail to see things musical in their 
true perspective. Weare apt to attach undue importance to 
Metropolitan institutions which do not affect the musical growth 
of the nation, and to overlook provincial developments of a far- 
reaching and permanent influence. Thus, to be specific, the 
exceptional attractions of the present opera season may well 
lead us to disregard the fact that opera in London is still an 
exotic—a luxury confined to the wealthy and the well-to-do, 
and essentially cosmopolitan in its organization. The space 
devoted in the leading newspapers to the brilliant performances 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane is no doubt explained by 
their artistic excellence and social importance, but it is out of 
all proportion to their value as an educative influence on the 
nation. With enterprise so dazzling, but so limited in its 
appeal, it is well to contrast an event which has been noticed 
very briefly in the London Press—the coming-of-age of the 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, celebrated on Thursday 
week by a special concert. There is, of course, nothing very 
wonderful in a town orchestra to a German or one who 











That his revealing spirit lit. 


knows Germany. There it is a matter of commonform. But 
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with us it is still so much of a rarity that the establishment, 
the continuance, and the success of this pioneer municipal 
orchestra deserve especial recognition. The thing has been 
done, and well done, thanks to a happy combination of 
circumstances: local enterprise and the choice of a musical 
director of great ability and indomitable energy. Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, junior, who is still in the prime of life, proved his 
hereditary talent as a student at the Royal College in the 
“ eighties,” and had already made his mark as a conductor 
when he was chosen to take command of the Bournemouth 
orchestra. It was a great opportunity for a young man of five- 
and-twenty, but he has proved worthy of his trust. He has not 
only been a benefactor to Bournemouth, but he has reconciled 
his allegiance to art with an enlightened musical patriotism. 
The record of his work, set forth in the book published to 
commemorate last week’s anniversary, is a fine testimony to 
his courage, his persistence, and his catholic taste. The 
most conspicuous features of these concert programmes, as 
is truly pointed out, are the symphony, overture, and concerto. 
Thus by 1910 the nine symphonies of Beethoven had been 
played at the regular symphony concerts alone on more than 
180 occasions; 910 symphony and classical concerts had 
been held; the total number of works performed amounted 
to 1,263; while, of the 308 composers represented, 129 were 
British, 47 German, 30 French, Belgian, and Dutch, 17 
Russian, 17 Bohemian, Polish, and Hungarian, 12 Scandi- 
navian, and 11 Italian. This eclectic character has always 
been a feature of the Bournemouth concerts, and is remark- 
ably illustrated in the list of works performed at the 
symphony and popular concerts during the last season. Among 
the compositions heard for the first time at Bournemouth 
were works of Brahms, Liszt, Glazounov, Kopilov, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Ravel, Sibelius, and Tcherepnin; while 
among the older works were seven symphonies of 
Beethoven, all four of Brahms, two by Glazounov, three by 
Mozart, two by Schubert, three by Tchaikovsky, two by Stan- 
ford, and no fewer than twenty-three overtures and excerpts 
from Wagner's operas. Of the 308 works performed, thirty-six 
were new to Bournemouth, including thirteen new works by 
British composers. With regard to the personnel of the band, 
it may be noted that, while many of the players have taken up 
important positions elsewhere, a considerable number have been 
members of the band almost from the start, while the original 
leader is now a member of the Bournemouth Town Council. As 
for Mr. Dan Godfrey, he isnow not only orchestral generalissimo, 
but Managing Director of the Winter Gardens. The permanent 
orchestra costs about £150 a week, and the total expenditure 
under his control amounts to some £18,000 a year. The state- 
ment of finance shows that there has only been a small charge 
on the rates, and that the Winter Gardens are now practically 
self-supporting. 

Mr. Godfrey has not only built up a first-rate orchestra, kept 
it together, and inspired it with his own enthusiasm, but he 
has educated his audience to a pitch of appreciation at which 
they expect to be kept abreast of the best and the most 
advanced symphonic music. But all this could not be donein 
aday. The fortunes of the experiment have had their ups and 
downs. Mr. Godfrey was never content to advance on lines of 
least resistance. He had to educate the municipality as well 
as his audience, and to prove to them that the generous and 
ambitious policy was the best policy: that in the long run it 
would pay Bournemouth to maintain, not merely a band, but a 
band which played fine music in first-rate style. It is only fair 
to the municipal authorities to say that, whatever misgivings 
they may have had in the past as to the employment of the 
rates in the furtherance of this policy, they are now convinced 
and whole-hearted supporters of their musical director. They 
fully recognize that their orchestra is one of their greatest 
assets; that it is a potent inducement in determining the 
choice of intending residents when they come to consider the 
rival attractions and amenities of the towns of the South Coast. 
The music at Bournemouth is a “draw” second only to the 
salubrity of its climate. These points were all dwelt on at the 
Mayor’s luncheon which preceded the concert. Lunching, in 
the words of Michael Finsbury, is a thing that may happen to 
any man, but public luncheons are seldom so entertaining in 
all senses of the word as this was. The local worthies were 
proud of the occasion, as they bad good reason to be; the guests 
were glad to be there; and to Mr. Godfrey fell the agreeable 
lot laudari a laudatis. Bournemouth is fortunate in the 





possession of a Mayor, Mr. McCalmont Hill, who j 
humorous and genial speaker, and his references to th 

versatility of Dr. Maclean, to the early triumphs of Si. 
Hubert Parry, and to the fact that Mr. Edward German - 
spite of his surname, was inseparably associated with « Mer, 
England” were witty as well as appropriate. The epaitan 
were all good, brief, and to the point. Sir Hubert Parry— 
who, by the way, was born in Bournemouth—paid a well. 
deserved tribute to the enterprise of the municipality and the 
good comradeship of the band. It was always a pleasure he 
said, to come down and conduct orchestral players who way 
all of them such good fellows as well as such good musicians 
Mr. German—the first British composer to conduct a perform. 
ance of his own music by the Bournemouth orchestra—spoke 
with genuine feeling of the services rendered by Mr. Godfrey 
to native art; no new composer ef note conld appear 
above the horizon without Mr. Godfrey swooping down 
upon him and bringing his works to a hearing at Bourne. 
mouth. Mr. Godfrey indulged in some breezy autobio. 
graphical reminiscences which added to the hilarity of 
the gathering, and welcomed the presence of Mr. Bertini, 
who directed the military band with which the municipal 
authorities began their musical activities; and Dr. Maclean, 
in proposing the toast of the Parks and Band Committee 
compared their unobtrusive efficiency, in a_ well-chosen 
image, to that of the violas and the horns in an orchestra 
—instruments that were never aggressively prominent 
and yet were absolutely essential. Then, after the inevitable 
claims of the camera had been satisfied, a move was made to 
the concert hall. The Mayor and Aldermen filed in arrayed 
in the full splendour of their official robes, the National 
Anthem was played, and the concert began with Brahms's 
Academic Festival overture. That genial yet dignified work 
was well chosen to show how Mr. Godfrey and his band can 
interpret classical symphonic music, just as Stravinsky's 
“Fireworks,” which closed the programme, gave them full 
scope for the display of transcendental bravura. For the 
rest, as became the occasion, the concert was mainly devoted 
to the works of British composers, who, as it has been truly 
said by Sir Charles Stanford, have never had a better friend 
than Mr. Godfrey since the late Sir August Manns. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie conducted a movement from his 
“London Day by Day” suite, Mr. Edward German the 
charming Valse Gracieuse from the suite written for the 
Leeds Festival in 1896, Mr. Vaughan Williams his romantic 
Norfolk Rhapsody, and Sir Hubert Parry the high-spirited 
Overture and “Little Pigs” minuet from his music to the 
Acharnians. The only songs heard were settings by Mr. 
Granville Bantock of Browning’s “ Man I am and man would 
be” and “ Epilogue.” 

Tt is pleasant to add that the appreciation of Bournemouth 
music-lovers of their band and its director did not content 
itself with applause. At the close of the concert the Mayor 
presented Mr. Godfrey and his wife with a testimonial and gifts 
subscribed for by their well-wishers, and the members of the 
orchestra with gold medals in commemoration of their coming 
of age. Never were gifts better earned. But perhaps the 
most convincing proof of Bournemouth’s pride in its orchestra 
is to be found in the intention of housing it more worthily in 
the new Winter Garden Palace, the plans for which were 
exhibited at the Mayor’s luncheon. C. L. G. 
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BOOKS. 


——_~>—_—_ 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL.® 
[ComMUNICATED. } 


[First Notice. } 
Ir is more than twenty-two years since the Parnell scandal 
and its subsequent tragedy occurred. To most of us it 
would seem a pity now to raise the curtain for the review 
of incidents connected with that disreputable drama. The 
excuse given in the preface is a wish to refute the statement 
that Parnell was “rather the victim than the destroyer of a 
happy home,” and to rehabilitate the character of the late 
Captain William O'Shea. The tale now told achieves neither 


® Charles Stewart Parnell: his Love Story and Political Life. By Kathenes 
O’Shea. 2 Rembrandt Photos and 16 Plates. 2 vols. London: Cassell an 
Co, (21s, net.J 
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ose objects, but it does confirm and stamp with authen- 

good many of the stories and rumours current during 
Mr, Parnell’s lifetime as to his habits, temperament, and 
idiosyncrasies. Anything tending to show the inner werting 
of the mind of this most remarkable man is interesting even 
at this date. The position he occupied as a Parliamentarian 
and a politician was unique, not only on account of the 
absolute and unquestioned authority he exercised over his 
followers, but from his securing this supremacy by a total 
disregard, if not reversal, of the methods by which ordinary 
public men obtain popularity. 

In the story before us the three main characters are the 
heroine, ber husband, and her lover. A long and vivacious 
déscription of her girlhood depicts Katharine Wood as a 

-looking and most attractive young woman, popular 
with all, showing aptitude and resourcefulness in many 
embarrassing situations; but with all these taking attributes 
there is associated a certain lack of delicacy which shows 
itself in various adventures, 

William O'Shea, the husband, is introduced as a good-looking 
cavalry cornet, a fine horseman, a dandy, and a spendthrift 
As years roll on, he develops a superlative sense of his own 
aptitude, especially for political work, and he associates 
these pretensions with the most pachydermatous of hides. 
Their married life was marred by perpetual impecuniosity, 
which, when added to an inherent incompatibility of tem- 
perament, caused them to drift wider and wider apart. 
“What a curiously narrow life mine was—narrow, narrow, 
and sodeadly dull,” is Mrs. O’Shea’s contemptuous description 
of ber wedded lot. 

At her first meeting with Parnell, in June, 1880—which 
was one she insisted upon bringing about with him—he picked 
up a rose which she had dropped and put it in his buttonhole, 
A short time afterwards he avowed his love and was assured 
ofits return. Illicit as was this declaration, it is only fair to 
Parnell to say that from that day to his death he enveloped 
Mrs. O'Shea with an unspeakable wealth of affection and con- 
sideration. She became his ideal and worship; her happiness 
and health from that day forward became the primary object 
of his life. 

Of all the great Parliamentary men of the last century, 
Parnell unquestionably was the most remarkable. The 
adored and omnipotent leader of the Irish Nationalists, he 
was personally in all his attributes the antithesis of the Irish 
Celt. Slow of speech, circumspect in his actions, devoid of 
sentiment or enthusiasm, he ruled mainly through the force 
of an indomitable and unscrupulous will, a prescient judgment, 
and an intimate knowledge of the weakness and vagaries of 
the Irish character. On both his father’s and mother’s side 
he came of an able but cranky stock, and this inherited 
crankiness developed in him a narrow but extraordinary 
intensity of purpose. He was the first lrish Member of 
Parliament to realize that the more he could insult and out- 
rage the House of Commons’ traditions and regulations, the 
greater would be his influence in Ireland, and he remorselessly 
applied his rare practical powers to this object. Finding 
that the procedure and rules of the House of Commons gave 
him the means of stopping and upsetting all public business 
in that Assembly, he applied himself whole-heartedly to that 
task. To be successful in the réle which he had adopted, he 
was obliged to be deaf to all appeals for fair play or justice, 
and to be callous to the personal annoyance he caused. He 
was, however, always ready to bargain, and good prices he got 
in exchange for his unscrupulous obstruction. His Parlia- 
mentary life was, therefore, one of extreme personal tension, 
and this strain was enhanced by his exclusiveness and his 
disdain of those whom he controlled. When he did thaw, all 

agreed that he had an extraordinary charm. To such a man, 
worried and harassed on all sides wherever he turned politi- 
cally, the companionship, the love and help of a beautiful and 
most capable woman must have been a real oasis in the desert 
of his public life: — 


of th 
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“Why did she love him? Curious fool !—be still— 
Is human love the growth of human will ? 
To her he might be gentleness : the stern 
Have deeper thoughts than your dull eyes discern, 
And when they love, your smilers guess not how 
Beats the strong heart though less the lips avow.” 


In these days, when there is a disposition in certain quarters 
to scoff et the permanence and sanctity of the marriage tie, 





it may not be out of place to take the sad story under review ; 
as an illustration of what a permanent disregard of such ties 
entails upon those so misconducting themselves. The human 
telepathy between these two was complete; the circuit of 
their love was during their joint lifetimes never shortened or 
broken. He supplied to her what she wanted—a strong and 
indomitable will upon which to rest; she brought into hie 
hard, drab life the colour and encouragement of a resourceful 
and quick-witted woman's love and devotion. If a disregard 
of the sanctity of the marriage law be permissible, could con- 
ditions more favourable for such an option be created? 
From the day Parnell stepped into Mrs. O’Shea’s life, their 
joint career became one of continuous duplicity and false- 
hood, sham addresses and names, double envelopes and 
duplicate correspondence. There was hardly any transaction 
in the daily routine of their lives that had not to be antici- 
pated in order that it might be involved in secrecy or concealed 
by subterfuge. Bad as was the effect upon themselves, it was 
worse for those amongst whom they lived. Whether it 
was through wilful blindness, indifference, or connivance is 
immaterial, but the fact remains that Captain O'Shea, many of 
his wife’s intimate friends, and the politicians between whom 
she was an intermediary by their attitude practically acquiesced 
in the intrigue, For nearly ten years this game of falsehood and 
degradation was played, and when the actual relations between 
the two were at last unmistakably revealed to the public 
the obloquy and disgrace attached to them brought to a 
premature and unbonoured death the strongest Irishman of 
the last century. 

Parnell was not the man to lose time in the prosecution of 
any undertaking upon which he was bent. Within a few 
months of his introduction to Mrs. O'Shea he was writing 
to her as “ My own love.” During the autumn of 1880 she 
nursed him through an illness at Eltham with her husband's 
knowledge, and she shortly afterwards was placed in charge 
of his correspondence. 

The Government instituted proceedings against the Land 
League chiefs, and Parnell was in hourly danger of arrest. 
He came down late at night to Eltham towards the end of 
the year, and it was arranged that he should be concealed in 
a boudoir opening out of Mr. O'Shea’s room, and of which she 
always kept the key. ‘There he remained a fortnight, spend- 
ing his time in writing seditious speeches and reading Alice 
in Wonderland. Mrs. O’Shea performed her task of waiting 
upon and watching over him so cleverly that no one had the 
least idea he was in the house. “The only comment I ever 
heard upon my prisoner's diet was that ‘ Mistress ate much 
more when she had her meals served in her sitting-room.’” 

The prosecution failed, and a strenuous Parliamentary 
Session was largely occupied in passing a Coercion Bill for 
Treland. Parnell was now an habitué at Eltbum, and Mrs 
O'Shea helped him with his speeches. A quotation supplied 
by her from Shakespeare came to an untimely end, and 
Parnell, with his inimitable nonchalance, thas described the 
failure: “* I lost the quotation you gave me and brought it out 
sideways, and there it was all the time crushed up in my 
hand, and I forgot the fellow’s name and culled him “The 
Poet.” ’— Will Shakespeare can be called “The Poet,”’ I 
would return, soothingly.— Yes, is that so?’” 

In the early months of 1882 O'Shea came down to Eltham, 
and, finding Parnell’s portmanteau in his room, became 
exceedingly angry, sent the portmanteau away, and declared 
that he would challenge Parnell and shoot him. It was 
thoroughly characteristic of Parnell that he was more con- 
cerned at the loss of his portmanteau than at the discovery 
of his relations with Mrs. O'Shea, and, writing to the latter, 
he requests her to be “kind enough to ask Captain O'Shea 
where he has left my luggage.” After a good deal of tall 
talk, no duel was fought. Mrs. O'Shea was recognized by 
her husband as Parnell’s medium of communication with 
the Government, with the stipulation added that Parnell 
should not stay at Eltham. The meaning put upon this 
arrangement by the two concerned is thus expressed: “ From 
the date of this bitter quarrel, Parnell and I were one without 
further scruple, further fear, and without remorse.” 

From this time onwards, for a number of years, Mrs 
O'Shea met and saw, as Parnell’s plenipotentiary agent, 
Mr. Gladstone and the Whip of his party. The interviews 
were frequent, and the subjects discussed and requests 
proffered ranged from Home Rule and Tramway Bills to 
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remissions of death sentences, applications for pensions, and 
posts such as the Under-Secretaryship of Ireland for O’Shea. 
The debates in the House of Commons during this period 
were very heated and acrimonious. Parnell and his misdeeds 
wers the subject of daily denunciation from the Ministerial 
Lenches. It would have been more than a shock to the 
ovthodox Liberal of that day to have known that during all 
this period communications were taking place between Mr. 
Gladstone and a lady who was the mistress of the leader of 
the movement which he, the Prime Minister, had denounced 
as “marching through rapine to the dismemberment of the 
Empire.” 































DR. SANDAY’S REPLY TO THE BISHOP 
OF OXFORD* 

THE publication of Dr. Sanday’s reply to the Bishop of 
Oxford's recent Open Letter is an event. Its effects will be 
far-reaching. The Bishop of Oxford wrote on the “ Basis of 
Anglican Fellowship,” and dealt with the tendencies of 
modern criticism as well as with Church discipline. In his 
reply Dr. Sanday concerns himself wholly with modern 
criticism—in other words, with what is known as Modernism. 
Dr. Sanday goes considerably further in his acceptance of 
Modernist conclusions than he has gone before in his 
published writings. Many who have not followed the 
criticism of the day may be surprised and pained at his con- 
clusions, but we venture to say that no man of fair judgment 
will read them without an intense admiration for his honesty, 
courage, and sincerity.. It is to be remembered that, if Dr. 
Sanday overturns the traditional faith of many, he makes 
faith possible for quite as many others. We say the “ tradi- 
tional faith,” for, of course, the ultimate purpose of Dr. 
Sanday is not to destroy faith in any effectual sense, but 
only to draw attention to the unessential character—as he 
conceives it—of a large part of the miraculous framework of 
Christianity in the form in which it has been commonly 
accepted, Bishop Gore wrote of the conclusions of such men 
as Dr. Sanday as being based “on a mistaken view of natural 
law, and on something much less than a Christian belief in 
God.” But it is worse than useless, it is a monstrous error, to 
try to banish men from the ministry who believe in Christianity 
as ardently as Bishop Gore himself, because their historical 
research compels them to certain conclusions, They may be 
wrong. In this review we have no intention of maintaining 
that Dr. Sanday is necessarily right. What we do maintain 
is that he obviously believes what he has written with all his 
mind and heart, and that a man who is honest with himself 
and his readers is of ten thousand times more value to the 
Church than some smug conformer to the view of authority 
who conceals his real opinions. It will be time enough to 
banish Dr. Sanday if ever he renounces Christianity. As 
it is, he professes himself a most profoundly convinced 
Christian. Hard-and-fast tests have always been subse- 
quently deplored, and been found to be an embarrassment, 
whenever they have been imposed on the clergy. We most 
sincerely hope that they will never be imposed on those who are 
called Modernists. The right spirit is that of the Council of 
tlie Churchmen’s Union. In its recent petition to the Arch- 
Lishop of Canterbury the Council used on this subject of 
Modernism words which could not be bettered. We quote 
three of the clauses :— 

“(IIL.) We regard it as a matter of grave importance that the 
Clergy should be encouraged to study and discuss reverently and 
freely the critical and historical problems which are forced upon 
the modern student of the Old and New Testaments, to publish 
the result of their studies, and to face the task of interpreting 
and restating the traditional doctrines of Christianity in such 
ways as may be demanded by newly discovered truth. 

(IV.) While asserting without reserve our belief in the Incar- 
nation and Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ we submit that 
a wide liberty of belief should be allowed with regard to the 
mode and attendant circumstances of both. 

(V.) We believe that real study, thought and discussion will 
be discouraged if clergymen, who, in matters not affecting the 
essential truth of Christianity, arrive at conclusions which are 
opposed to traditional or momentarily dominant opinions are to 
be removed from their offices or denounced as dishonest for retain- 
ing them. We venture to recall to your Lordships the dictum 
of Archbishop Temple, ‘ If the conclusions are prescribed, the study 
is precluded,’” 
















































* Bishop Gore's Challenge to Criticism: a Reply to the Bishop of Oxford's Open 
Letter on the Basis of Anglican Fellowship, By W, Sanday, D,D., F.B.A. 
Lendou: Longmans and Co, [6d. net.] 
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We can most nearly do justice to Dr. Sanday’s remarkablg 
pamphlet by summarizing his argument. First of all, h 
points out that a Christian does not, or ought not to, take his 
views directly from the Creeds. The Creeds are “ conten 
of Scripture which derive their. authority ia the last a 
from Scripture.” But as a critical view of Scripture j 
admissible, it follows that there is room for a « corvested 
interpretation” of the Creeds. Directly we examine the 
wording of the Creeds we see the need for a critical inter. 
pretation of them. This is particularly true because the la 
of time since the Creeds were written has made the intellectual 
context different. Bishop Gore himself admits that some of 
the language of the Creeds is symbolical, For instance, when 
we say “He descended into Hell,” we do not really believe 
that there is any such thing as “up” or “down” in the 
universe. No man to-day thinks of Hell as a hollow place 
under the ground. Similarly, when we speak of “ ascending” 
into Heaven and sitting “on the right hand of God,” we are 
using symbolical language. It is surely, then, an almost 
impossible task to say exactly where the symbolism of Scripture 
(which is translated into the Creeds) begins and ends, Dr 
Gore seems to think he knows. What Dr. Sanday asks for ig 
full liberty to believe in this matter just what historical and 
critical research enables him to believe. 

Dr. Sanday says that one of the determining stages of his 
own thought was the conviction that it was impossible to 
draw any distinction between the Old Testament and the New 
Testament so far as the supernatural element is concerned, 
The writers of the New Testament wrote under the influence 
of the Old Testament, taking it for their model. The New 
Testament writers were thus, in a sense, the less independent. 
If one Testament requires a critical view of the miracles, go 
does the other. This is not, of course, to say that what is 
supernatural is precluded. We shall see now what Dr. 
Sanday’s attitude is towards the supernatural. He says that 
the New Testament accounts of the Ascension are “just as 
much pure symbolism as that of the Session.” Bishop Gore 
argues that when the miracles are such as involve an appeal 
to the senses they must be accepted as literal fact, while others 
may be explained as symbolical. Dr. Sanday cannot bring 
himself to allow this. “I do not,” he says, “think that the 
evidence is sufficient to convince us that ‘the physical eleva. 
tion’ of the Lord’s body really happened as an external, 
objective fact. ... I have no difficulty in believing that the 
early Christians, with the assumptions of Enoch and Elijah 
as fixed points in their minds, quickly came to believe that a 
like event must have happened to our Lord.” 

At this point Dr. Sanday deprecates misinterpretation of 
what he has yet to say,and makes what we can only call a 
touching appeal for tolerance :— 


“I know that to the end of the chapter it will be said, that 
miracles are denied, that nature-miracles are denied, that the 
Virgin Birth is denied, that the Resurrection is denied, that our 
Lord's infallibility is denied. It would not be candid of me if I 
were to pretend that there is not a foundation of truth—and in 
one instance a considerable foundation of literal (but I would sub- 
mit, only literal) truth—in each of these charges. But in every 
single case there is some important limitation or qualification 
which ought to be borne in mind whenever the charge is repeated. 
To omit this is always to import an element of injustice. State- 
ments respecting others, and especially statements respecting the 
beliefs of others, should always be reproduced in the same mean- 
ing and with the same balance of context with which they were 
originally made. Notwithstanding this inevitable and perpetual 
liability to misrepresentation, I will try at least once to reduce the 
indictment which is brought against us to its proper dimensions. 
I say ‘ brought against us,’ because I must begin by associating 
myself more definitely than I have hitherto done with the group 
of writers whom the Bishop has in his mind. It is only within 
the last two years—or rather through a process of thought spread 
over the last two years—that I have been led to go, or come to feel 
inclined to go, as far as some of them do. I am not sure that I 
still go quite as far. I ought perhaps to add that, if I know 
myself, I should say that the advance has been mainly due to the 
development of my own thought, though it would be unfair not 
to admit that I may have been subconsciously influenced by 
younger writers like Professor Lake and Mr. J. M. Thompson. T 
have argued against them, and I found, and still find, nota little 
to criticize, especially in the attitude of Mr. Thompson. But still 
‘the dart sticks in the side’; and, when one has done arguing, one 
may still ask whether one has done full justice to all the facts 
under review. In regard to my brother professor on the founda- 
tion of the Lady Margaret at Cambridge, I had no idea, until I 


received his pamphlet, that he held the views he does.” - 





Dr, Sanday then deals with the nature of miracles in general, 
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of course, : 
nee Birth and the Resurrection :— 
ard to the Birth of our Lord, I would say that I believe 
hatically in His Supernatural Birth ; but I cannot so 
myself to think that His _— by k ——— 
: atural. This is just a case where 1ink that the 
segard tt) © aymbotical wed oe I can endorse entirely the 
vbetantial meaning of that verse of St. Luke (i. 36): ‘The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee: wherefore also that which is to be born shall 
be called holy, the Son of God.’ This is deeply metaphorical and 
symbolical, and carries us into regions where thought is baffled. 
I do not doubt that the Birth of our Lord was sanctified in every 
hysical respect in the most perfect manner conceivable. The 
me of the Only-begotten into the world could not but be 
attended by every circumstance of holiness, Whatever the 
Virgin Birth can spiritually mean for us is guaranteed by the 
fact that the Holy Babe was Divine. Is it not enough to affirm 
this with all our heart and soul, and be silent as to anything 
beyond? In like manner as to the Resurrection. The only 
question really at issue relates to a detail, the actual resuscitation 
of the dead body of the Lord from the tomb. : The accounts that 
have come down to us seem to be too conflicting and confused 
to prove this. - But they do seem to prove that in any case the 
detail is of less importance than is supposed. Because, whatever 
it was, the body which the disciples saw was not the natural 
human body that was laid in the grave. A natural human body 
does not pass through closed doors. Its identity would not escape 
recognition by intimate friends, either for a shorter time (as by 
Mary Magdalen) or for a longer time (as by the disciples on the 
way to Emmaus). No coherentand consistent view can be worked 
out as to the nature of the Risen Body. Various ideas were 
current at the time as to the manner and process of resurrection ; 
and this variety of ideas is reflected in the accounts that have 
come down to us. The central meaning of the Resurrection is 
just that expressed in the vision of the Apocalypse: ‘Iam the 
first and the last, and the Living one; and I was dead, and behold, 
I am alive for evermore’ (Rev. i. 18). Is it not enough for us 
that the first disciples were convinced of this by signs which 
they could understand, by signs appropriate to the world of ideas 
in which they moved ? ” 


“In reg: 
most emp’ 
easily bring 


Of cvurse the critics of Dr. Sanday will point out that his 
affirmation about “every circumstance of holiness” in the 
birth of our Lord is only an affirmation, for which there is 
no more evidence than for other things. “ Why affirm this 
_more than anything else when there is no plain evidence ? ” 
they will say. “ When once you abandon the belief in the 
immaculate conception you abandon all. ‘ The fact that the 
Holy Babe was Divine,’ to use Dr. Sanday’s own words, 
depends upon the Virgin Birth. Thatis the proof of divinity. 
Take away the proof and you cannot talk of the ‘fact.’ In 
fine, Dr. Sanday’s critical view makes belief ‘scientifically ’ 
more difficult for us than before.” It is not our purpose here 


to offer judgment. All we ask is complete tolerance for those | 
| cesse réciproquement” in human life, one must be pardoned 


who find in Christianity so supreme a guide of life and so 
overwhelmingly noble a spiritual force that they cannot for 
a moment doubt its divine origin, even when, on critical 
grounds, they are compelled to regard the miraculous aspect 
of it as illustrative or accidental or decorative, but not as 
fundamental. 

Toexplain Dr. Sanday’s own view more precisely, we may 
say that he divides miracles into two classes: those that are 
supra naturam—* exceptional, extraordinary, testifying to the 
presence of higher spiritual forces”—and events, or alleged 
events, that are contra naturam, involving “some definite 
reversal of the natural physical order.” He rejects the contra 
naturam miracles—e.g., the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
which, he says, is derived from the stories of multiplied food 
in the Old Testament narratives of Elijah and Elisha. The 
supra naturam miracles—e.g., all those for which the plain and 
unquestionable evidence of St. Paul can be cited—are to be 
accepted as abundantly explicable “ by the presence in the 
world of a unique Personality and by that wave of new 
spiritual force which flowed from it.” In short, Dr. Sanday 
believes that God in revealing Himself to men allowed them to 
make use of forms that were understood by them and would 
most strongly appeal to them. The New Testament shaped 
itself on the Old Testament; the transition was made easy for 
man; but the miraculous element, so far as it is “against 
nature,” is superseded. Dr. Sanday describes the situation by 
saying: “It is like a lame man laying aside his crutches.” 
Lest we should be too inexact in thia necessarily rough 
summary of Dr. Sanday’s argument, let us quote a few more 
sentences on the cardinal miracles of the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection, which as commonly understood are, of course, 
contra naturam :— 


- “Twe things I would ask leave to do, I would ask leave to 


7 ! 
faces the difficulty of the cardinal miracles of | affirm once more my entire and strong belief in the central reality 


| of the Supernatural Birth and the Supernatural Resurrection. 
No one believes in these things more strongly than I at least wish 
to believe in them. But also, at the cost of repetition, I must ask 
to be allowed to say again what I have said already. My excuse 
is that I know it is hopeless to escape a certain measure of mis- 
representation. I shall not complain of those who misrepresent 
me; because I have already appealed to a Higher Power. But I 
must in candour add that, although I believe emphatically in a 
Supernatural Birth and a Supernatural Resurrection, and in all 
that follows from these beliefs, I know that is not all that the 
Church of the past has believed. I must not blink this fact. I 
hope that I believe all that the Church’s faith has stood for; but 
I could not, as at present advised, commit myself to it as literal 
fact.” 

Dr. Sanday holds that by Modernism the “ total force of the 
central truth” of Christianity is not impaired. Others, who 
feel that, though they could sacrifice, say, the miracle of the 
barren fig tree, they cannot sacrifice the literal truth of the 
Incarnation without disbelieving in the whole of Christianity 
as uniquely divine, will disagree with him absolutely. All we 
feel it our duty to insist upon here is that Christianity lives 
by truth, and not by the suppression of truth. Dr. Sanday, 
when his conclusions are related to the question of Anglican 
Fellowship, stands for comprehension and tolerance; Bishop 
Gore for a sectarianism, intellectual as well as disciplinarian. 
For our part, we have no hesitation in saying that in this 
matter our sympathies are unreservedly with Dr. Sanday. 
He does not rob our Lord of His divinity, but teaches us 
to look for that divinity, not in material signs and proofs, but 
in its true element—in that quickening spirit which is a 
greater miracle than any recorded, the spirit that has remade 
the world and placed the Kingdom of God within us. 





A FRENCH INDIVIDUALIST.* 
THE distinguished French thinker who writes under the name 
of Léon Hendryk has published a new volume in which he 
develops on philosophic lines the teaching of his romance, 
Le Devoir de Bonheur, Let us say at once that he does not 
here devote much space to the relations of the sexes; and this 
is well, since his merciless French logic drives him further 
than we believe to be right for mankind in that sphere. He 
considers that two perfectly harmonious spirits are in duty 
bound to mate if they come across each other, regardless of 
former ties. Apart from other and stronger and better 
reasons, we hold that such “harmony” entails too great 
a rupture of other “harmonies,” however faulty, with too 
cruel results to other people, to be allowable. When one 





discusses “J instable et le stable se conditionnant sans 


for refusing to be bound absolutely by logic. Again, the 
author claims that “Tl'agnosticisme est la seule attitude qui 
convient & l'intelligence,” and we deny that, even if this were 


| proved, it would necessarily be right for imperfect human 








beings who have spiritual needs that cannot be satisfied by 
the cold comforts of logic :— 
“Let reason then at her own quarry fly, 
But how can finite grasp Infinity ?” 
But for our author “le divin” is “la Volonté de Puissance 
unie & la Volonté d’'Harmonie.” 

Having hoisted these danger-signals, we can proceed to 
praise the clear thinking and sound sense of the book. The 
author feels that “la philosophie et la littérature de ces 
derniéres années dévoilent une évidente renaissance du 
culte de l’énergie, de l'action, de la vie intense,” and that 
it is time to draw attention to harmony as a power 
which should be in exact equilibrium with force. He does 
not oppose directly the Nietzschean doctrine of the deter- 
minism of force. He will accept if necessary the instinct 
that gives pre-eminent rights to the superman, but “ encore 
faut-il que cet instinct s’accorde avec les instincts de toute 
élite.” “La Puissance” has now a false preponderance over 
“l’harmonie” in men’s minds: they are complementary, but 
at present the coherent power of “l’harmonie” is neglected. 
A proof that he is right is found in the fact that, with the 
exception of M. Yves Guyot, he discovers scarcely any contem- 
porary French writer to quote since Bastiat. Among British 
authors he finds support in none since Buckle and Spencer; 
but he might have, since his theme is just that which Mr, 
Mackay, for instance, so happily called “the beneficence 
and organizing power of liberty.” “La liberté a ceci de 


® La Volonté d’Harmonic, Par Léon Hendryk, Paris: B, Grasset, [3fr, 50c.) 
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merveilleux, qu'elle est i notre activité et A notre volonté a 
la fois lestimulant le plus énergique et le frein le plus sir.” 
For us who have been saturated with fiscal argument, the best 
illustration of the “ Volonté d’Harmonie” may be taken from 
commerce, where the free play of supply and demand con- 
stitutes the most delicate balance imaginable combined with 
an eventually irresistible power. So delicate is the balance 
that clumsy meddlers cannot realize the power: they make 
their political efforts to interfere by introducing arbitrary 
force ; then they learn the overwhelming power of the free play 
of markets. The author keeps his argument upon a high plane 
of ethics, far above anarchy or passivity or mere hedonism, 
and of abstract thought. In only one case is a descent to 
the concrete unfortunate. He speaks of the “uniformes de 
soldats voués & s’entre-tuer ou des douaniers occupés a 
paralyser l'effort humain!” We can allow the scorn of 
“ douaniers,” but when he proceeds in his anti-militarist vein 
he goes too far, or does not see far enough. He is justified 
in wishing that such nations as France should give up all idea 
of wasting effort in war with other nations that profess an 
equal degree of civilization, but he forgets that if Europe 
having dismissed its internal rivalries, were to lay down its 
arms, it would be at the mercy of races less civilized. Besides, 
men do not fight for plunder, but to have liberty of action— 
to make good their “ We won't” in reply to other men’s “ You 
shall.” Let M. Hendryk consult the famous scene between 
the Swedish captain and Hamlet, That will, if properly 
understood, purge away the anti-militarist dross from his 
thought. With regard to labour unrest he is more scientific. 

He clearly distinguishes the good and bad points of Trade 
Unionism to-day, condemning only “le syndicat qui veut 
introduire les rapports de subordination dans la _ vie 
économique ot sont seuls valables les rapports d’échange, tel 
est & Vheure actuelle l’ennemi mortel de la civilisation, 
c’est-A-dire des harmonies sociales.” A State should 
recognize “sans aucune restriction toutes les associa- 
tions morales, celles qui ne prétendent exercer A l'égard de 
leurs concitoyens aucune action, aucune pression, aucun 
marchandage, mais user uniquement de la persuasion.” But 
he condemns “les gouvernements fondés sur le suffrage du 
nombre” when they commit “ad l’égard des communautés 
quwils représentent une véritable trahison, en laissant s’établir 
au sein de ces communautés la puissance syndicale ; pire encore 
en la flattant dans la mesure ott elle peut leur apporter des 
bulletins de vote.” The analysis of those artificial idols 
called the State or Society leaves them very threadbare. “La 
société, loin d’étre une réalité qu’on puisse valablement opposer 
i lindividu, est moins encore qu'une abstraction.” Of the 
collectivist State the writer says: “ Cette souveraineté qu’on 
revendique avec solennité, qu’on poursuit avec inconscience 
ou avee cynisme, porte un autre nom: c’est le droit du plus 
fort, droit qui ne peut finalement se déterminer que par la 
guerre sous toutes ses formes.” The excuse for the existence 
of the State is the purpose of reducing constraint, and it is 
defined as “‘l’organisme social destiné & garantir toutes 
les libertés et toutes les responsabilités par la confiscation 
i leur profit de tous les moyens de contrainte,” a neat 
variation of a well-known formula, Politicians “confondent 
toutes les relations humaines, celles de subordination, celles 
d'échange et celles de bienveillance, dans la méme et vague 
conception d'une harmonie providentielle, harmonie qu’'ils 
esptrent en vain substituer, au moyen des ressources prises 
au hasard dans la patrimoine de tous et distribuées sans 
égard A la valeur individuelle de chacun, a celle résultant 
du plein exercice de la liberté et de la responsabilité.” The 
mnain thesis may be summed up in the author's words: “ Les 
harmonies humaines ne sont pas autre chose en définitive 
que l’éqnilibre, plus ou moins heureusement réalisé par 
Vhomme, de ces éléments de vie, selon qu'il respecte plus ou 
moins les lois de la liberté et de la responsabilité.” With that 
we heartily agree. 





FROM NAVAL CADET TO ADMIRAL.* 


Srr Rorert Harnts prefaces his narrative with the modest 
hope that it may show “what a very pleasant, healthy, and 
engrossing life it is possible to enjoy in a man-of-war,” and 
go much as this he has proved beyond question. His service 


By Admiral Sir Robcrt Hastings Harrig, 
E.C,B., K.C.41,G. Londoa; Casselland Co, (12s, uot.J 


* From Naval Cadet to Admiral, 





rc 
of any-un years began as a Cadet at twelve and ended as an 
Admiral at sixty-five, and throughout nearly the whol 
this period be has a succes:‘o1 of stories to tell about ea . 
sport, Two periods, however, stand out from the rest = 
having the interest attaching to events of real importan m 
: ce— 
the Cretan troubles in 1897 and the Boer War, in both of 
which the Admiral played a considerable part. Let : 
hope that the Cretan affair will prove to have been the 
last of the many occasions on which Great Britain in 
the character of a member of the European Concert po 
had to essay the impossible task of reconciling a pope. 
lation, at once European and Christian, to Turkish rule. In 
Crete the effort was specially difficult. Only an eighth 
part of the inhabitants were Mohammedans, and, ag the 
Turkish garrison had been reduced under pressure from the 
Great Powers, it fell to an international gendarmerie to main. 
tain order. By the time that Admiral Harris was ordered 
to Canea the main part of this force had gone over to the 
insurgents, those who were left being under the command 
of one French and three Italian officers, “all of whom 
were ignorant of the native languages.” As the pay of 
his troops was two years in arrear, they were always on 
the verge of mutiny, and so quite useless for the purpose for 
which they had been raised. The Turks had about six thousand 
men, half belonging to the regular army and half volunteers, 
The latter were worthless from a military point of view, and, 
owing to their want of discipline and propensity to plunder, 
positively mischievous as an instrument of conciliation, 
On Admiral Harris’s arrival a conference of senior officers 
was held on board his ship, and an urgent request for rein. 
forcements was addressed to the Great Powers. Within 
a few days the naval force was increased by the flagships 
of four Admirals and a German man-of-war commanded 
by a Post-Captain. In view of the grave difficulties inherent 
in a situation in which the Great Powers were anxious to do 
as little as was consistent with restoring peace and the 
insurgents determined to make peace impossible, Admiral 
Harris’s common-sense soon convinced him that the object 
the Powers were striving after was unattainable. The choice 
really Jay between allowing Crete to remain the cockpit of 
the Mediterranean and handing it over to Greece. Raling 
it in the name of the Concert of Europe was an unpromising 
business, but the Admirals did their best, and in the end 
their relations with the islanders became really friendly. 

The delivery of Kruger’s ultimatum on October 9th, 1899 
gave Admiral Harris, who had taken the command of the 
South African station some fifteen months earlier, a specially 
difficult task. In all preceding troubles in South Africa the 
chief work of the Navy had been done on shore, and in this 
way it had become an accepted tradition that to be “landed 
from one’s ship to assist the army in fighting its battles was 
a short way to achieve honours and promotion.” Resort to 
this customary method was now definitely forbidden by the 
Admiralty. The business of the fleet was to protect the 
seaport towns in Cape Colony and Natal, and not one of the 
ships was to be weakened by landing men or guns, The 
reasons for these instructions were privately communicated 
to the Admiral, but as no one else knew them his strictness 
in keeping officers and men afloat made him for a time 
unpopular with all ranks. Almost as soon as war was 
declared, however, it became impossible to maintain this 
rule. An urgent message came ulmost immediately from 
the general commanding at Cape Town, backed by another 
from Sir Alfred Milner, asking that two naval field-guns 
and what men could be spared should be sent to help in 
defending Stormberg until the arrival of troops from England. 
This request was too urgent to be denied. The required help 
was at once sent, and the news of its despatch cabled to the 
Admiralty. A return cable came back from home leaving 
the Admiral’s discretion unfettered in cases of great urgency. 
The work which Admiral Harris least liked came when 
Lord Roberts asked him by telegraph whether he could 
undertake the custody of General Cronje. The flagship 
happened to be the only one available for this duty, and forty- 
eight hours later the General arrived, accompanied by his wife, 
his nephew, his secretary, and a black boy, “the whole of their 
belongings and impedimenta being carried in two very dirty 
bath towels.” Cronje was housed in the Admiral’s apartments 
and he messed with the Flag Captain. He remained on board 
for two months, when be was transferred to St, Helena, The 
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Boer prisoners as a whole were very easy to manage. They 
were fond of singing hymns, “ and it was a pleasing thing on a 
jm morning to hear their united voices rolling from the 
a across the water out to their fellows on board the trans- 
ote in the bay, who again, in their turn, rejoined with 
san hymn.” Occasionally hearty cheers would be heard 
from ship or shore, which the Admiral thinks were drawn 
forth by the encouraging intelligence that the Russians were 
invading India, or that the Germans or the French were 
marching upon London, constantly sent out by the Boer 
agents in Europe. Altogether, From Nava! Cadet to Admiral 
may take high rank as a collection of amusing incidents 
encountered in service and sport in many parts of the world. 





A RIVAL OF BERNIER* 


Wuen the Roi Soleil was gathering into his own hands the 
threads of government, and was becoming the social, adminis- 
trative, and military head of an Imperial France, thereby 
preparing the way for a national consciousness which resulted 
in the Revolution, be had in India a rival as splendid and as 
autocratic as himself, and Delhi was at least the equal of 
Versailles in opulence and luxury. Small wonder that many 
European adventurers made their way to the Court of the 
Grand Mogul. Who could then have predicted that the 
omnipotence of the Grand Monarque would result in an elected 
President and the odd compromises which constitute a modern 
Republic ; or that the power of the Grand Mogul would pass 
into the hands of British traders, and would have as its out- 
ward and visible sign the great administrative barrack in St. 
James's Park? Yet the memoirs of the adventurers who 
took service under Moguls and Marathas sufficiently show, 
in retrospect, that the glories of Imperial Delhi were hectic 
and evanescent, and that a speedy decline and fall of a 
luxurious and effeminate dynasty were inevitab!e. 

Twenty years ago, those who were interested in Indian 
history hoped that in William Irvine, a retired Indian civilian, 
there might be found the Gibbon of the decaying Mogul 
Empire. During his Indian career, that of a zealous and 
efficient revenue officer, an expert in tenancy law and land 
settlement, Irvine had found a congenial parergon in collect- 
ing and collating Persian and Hindi MSS. relating to the 
history of the successors of Buber and Akbar. Inthe Indian 
Antiquary and elsewhere he had published chapters of what 
might have been the standard description of India under 
Maussulman rule. He had abandoned official ambitions at the 
earliest possible moment, and had devoted the leisure of retire- 
ment to study. Himself a laborious and conscientious scholar, 
he was generous in placing his erudition and the treasures of 
his library at the disposal of other students. He worked, to 
use his own words, “ quietly and bappily,” even when failing 
health made the labour of the pen toilsome and difficult. 

There was in his temperament, however, something of the 
romantic element which often distinguishes the Scottish 
scholar, and when his indefatigable inquiries for all available 
materials for the history of Mohammedan India resulted in 
the rediscovery, at Berlin and Venice, of the long-lost memoirs 
of Nicholas Manucci, he could not resist the temptation to 
devote seven laborious but happy years to the translation 
and annotation of the Storia do Mogor. The India Office 
gave the retired civilian generous and enlightened support, 
and Manucci’s book was finally published in four sumptuous 
volumes, illustrated with reproductions of the portraits of 
Mogul warriors and statesmen which the Venetian had 
collected in the course of his travels. The translation is as 
picturesque and vivid as the original: the annotations furnish 
a remarkable proof of the editor’s erudition and scrupulous 
care for accuracy of detail. The Storia and a work on The 
Army of the Indian Moguls were finished. A more ambitious 
task, the history of The Later Moguls, remains a fragment. 
Irvine did not quite succeed in becoming the Gibbon of Mogul 
domination in India. But he set an example of conscientious 
and disinterested industry which has already found imitators 
in India and elsewhere. Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar'’s History 
of Aurangzeb could hardly have been written but for Irvine's 
help and encouragement, and it may well be that, in Bengal 
or elsewhere, some young historian may devote his life to the 


* A Pepys of Mogul India, 1653-1708: being an abridged edition of the 
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utilization of the materials which the Scottish civilian so 
zealously collected. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Irvine has been well advised in 
giving us a popular and abbreviated version of Manucci’s 
memoirs, As she says, “the Storia do Mogor, as « whole, is 
very lengthy and somewhat diffuse, and a great deal of it is 
interesting only to the student and the scholar.” Much more 
of Manucci’s ingenuous tale is one of the most fascinating 
stories in existence of adventure and travel in India at & 
period full of romantic interest. His steadfast loyalty to the 
ill-fated Dara Shukoh, brother and rival of Aurangzeb, is 
creditable alike to him and his master. To shrewdness and 
sturdy common-sense he joined that rarest form of humour 
which permits the humorist to smile at his own frailties. 
Moliére himself might have laughed at the adventures of this 
remarkable médecin malgré lui, and the merry jest on p. 202 
might have pleased Cervantes or Le Sage. Nor is the book 
without interest for students of contemporary India. It may 
be that we take current problems too seriously, and forget that 
the Indian character contains a real vein of humour. It is 
a curious fact that few of Mr. Tagore’s Western admirers are 
aware that his humorons tales are at least as popular in 
Bengal as his mystical verses, and that the novelist, Bankin 
Chandra Chatterjee, was not only the composer of the Bande 
Mataram hymn, but possessed and displayed a very delightful 
sense of fun, 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE “LOEB LIBRARY.’* 
THE editors of the “Loeb Library” have done well toaddtotheir 
publications this very interesting book. Barlaam and Ioasaph 
is a Christian tract written in the eighth century by some one 
who was obviously a strong adversary of the Iconoclastic 
movement. The editors support the traditional attribution to 
St. John of Damascus, and succeed at least in showing that 
there is nothing at all definite against the tradition, which 
was never questioned until recent years. The writer tells us 
that the tale came to him from India, and the framework of it 
is evidently Oriental and Buddhistic. Characteristic are the 
Apologues or Parables used to illustrate the moral teaching 
of the tract, the best known being that of the caskets, which 
was repeated by Shakespeare in The Merchant of Venice. 
Another very striking parable compares the worldly man to 
one who, in flying from a unicorn (death), falls into a pit, and 
is caught in the branches of a tree (human life) which grows in 
it. He sees below him two mice, a black and a white one 
(night and day), gnawing through the roots of the tree, and 
below them again a dragon (Satan) waiting to devour him, 
while four asps (the elements of the body) threaten him froma 
hole by his side. Then he looks up and catches sight of a drop 
of honey (worldly delight) clinging to a branch, and straight- 
way he forgets all the sights of awe and terror, and his whole 
mind is absorbed in the sweetness of the drop of honey. 
These Apologues will, to the ordinary reader, be the most 
attractive part of the book; but the whole is written with a 
fine eloquence and sincerity, and one is not surprised that it 
should, in the Middle Ages, have enjoyed a popularity hardly 
surpassed by that of The Pilgrim's Progress in later times. It 
is more surprising that the book should afterwards have gone 
so completely out of fashion. The original work never found 
its way into print at all until 1832, when J. F. Boisonnade 
compiled the text on which the present edition is based. The 
story was, however, included in an abridged form in the 
famous Legenda Aurea, and an English translation of the 
“Wonderful Relation of the Life of King Jehoshaphat the 
Hermit, son of Avenerio, King of Barma in India...a 
Treatise both Pleasant, Profitable, and Pious,” was made in 
1672, and reprinted several times in the succeeding century, 





VICES IN VIRTUES 
“ From their character, these essays,” says the author of Vices 
in Virtues, and other Vagaries, “might be expected to be 
preceded by a note acknowledging the kindness of some editor 
in allowing them to be reprinted; but they have never been 
even offered to any editor.” They are very clever and amusing; 
more suited, perhaps, to journalistic than book form. They 
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_are,.in fact, “vagaries,” the fruit of an hour's whimsical 
‘speculation of no permanent value, but productive all the 
same of-passing delight. “ The Ungentlemanliness of Ladies ” 
.rouses in the present writer an intense desire to contradict ; 
All the same, he is constrained to smile. “ Talking to Think” 
,is to his mind the best, the most sparkling, and also the most 
profound of the collection. “Talkers, that is tosay, people who 
talk much, may be roughly divided into two classes, namely, 
,those who think in order to talk, and those who talk in order 
tothink.” This is perfectly true. The good talkers of to-day 
almost all belong, we personally believe, to the latter category, 
and that is why we are sometimes told there is no more good 
talk. It has changed its character. There is not time to-day 
to think and to talk unless the two processes can be accom- 
plished simultaneously. Our author maintains that the man 
»who “talks to think” may have an intellect as good as, may 
even have a better intellect than, the man who “thinks to 
talk.” The point of view is new and original, and we feel 
-sure it is the true one. 





FICTION, 


5 POTASH AND PERLMUTTER.* 

Me. Montague Gtass had already made his mark as a 
writer of novels and short stories in the leading American 
magazines before he achieved resounding success with the 
delightful play which bas recently. been transplanted to the 
London boards. Indeed, Potash and Perlmutter and the com- 
panion volume, Abe and Mawruss, antedated the comedy 
‘which bears the name of the former by two or three years. 
‘But.it is as well to let readers know that the book is quite 
distinct from the play. Abe and Mawruss are, of course, the 
‘principal characters, and the redoubtable attorney with a 
partiality for Latin tags also appears; but Mawruss is not a 
‘bachelor, the love interest is eliminated, there are no domestic 
“scenes, and the romance of the Russian clerk is absent. 
“So those who have seen the play will discover fresh entertain- 
“ment in the book, while those who have not yet enjoyed that 
good fortune will find in the printed page an excellent prepara- 
‘tion for, and incentive to, a visit to the Queen’s Theatre. But 
in whatever order they are taken, book and play alike have 
‘thé great morit of novelty. Nothing quite like them has 
“beén seen or read in England before. Playwrights and novelists 
‘have given us endless portraits and caricatures of Jews, mostly 
‘unpleasing, sometimes tragic. It is only of recent years that 
‘any attempt has been made to bring home to the public at 
large the possibilities for comedy, conscious or unconscious, 
which are to be found in the life of the modern Jew. One 
‘doés not think of the Jew asa humorist, in spite of Saphir 
and Heine; but at the present day some of the cleverest 
‘comedians on the variety stage are Jews who appear in 
Jewish character sketches. On the stage proper, however, we 
have had no'genuine modern Jewish comedy before Potash 
and Perlmutter. We are not speaking of Yiddish plays, but 
plays written for a general audience, and it has been reserved 
for Mr. Montague Glass to achieve complete success with the 
least possible concession to sentiment or ignorance. We use 
the'‘word “ignorance” advisedly, for an English audience is 
‘ex hypothesi unfamiliar with the minute details of a highly 
specialized trade carried on in New York by Jews who talk a 
‘curious lingo of American coloured by Yiddish idiom, and find 
relaxation in playing “auction pinochle.” But Mr. Montague 
‘Glags triumphs over all these obstacles. Mr. Zangwill has given 
us mordant, ironic, and tragic sketches of the Jew in transition : 
‘Mr. Glass is concerned with the humorous aspects of that type 
‘as conditioned by the commercial system of a great American 
city. He shows us the Jew as “hustler,” yet at every turn 
governed or affected by the abiding characteristics of the race. 
The chief interest of the play is in the conflict between the 
acquisitive instinct and generous domestic impulses, In the 
‘hook this motive is relegated to the background. We are 
introduced, in a series of episodes rich in ludicrous surprises, 
to. the romance of the “cloak-and-suit” trade as illustrated 
shy the kaleidoscopic career of Potash and Perlmutter, whole- 
gale’ manufacturers of fashionable garments. From the 
financial and commercial point of view, the story is a wonder- 
‘ful commentary on the credit system, the elasticity of contracts 


"= Potudh cond Perlmutter, By Montague Glass, London; Hodder and 
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as drawn up by such legal virtuosi as Mr. Heldman and the 
devices by which customers are secured or lured from other 
firms. But it is equally interesting as a psychological study 
of the mingled enterprise and caution, astuteness and rashne 
of the Semitic temperament. The Jew is a great mine 
getter, but as portrayed in these pages he is also a gambit 
and an artist. Mr. Glass spares his race no more than Mf 
Zangwill. He mentions, for example, of one of his ch, . 

one Characters, 
Mr. Philip Noblestone, formerly Pesach Edelstein, that in his 
scheme of ethics “to multiply a fact by two was to speak the 
truth unadorned.” The “low lives "—i.e., low-down fellows—in 
these pages are all Jews. But with all his candour and 
detachment, Mr. Glass is eminently a genial satirist, and ¢ 
moral of the story is, after all, indistinguishable from that 
contained in the old maxim about the cobbler sticking to his 
last. So long as Abe and Mawruss confined their activities to 
the “cloak-and-suit” trade they were on comparatively safe 
ground. The competition was of a cut-throat kind, it is true, 
but they knew the business from A to Z. It wag another 
matter altogether when they took to dabbling in real estate, or 
investing in Interstate Copper, or buying “ oitermobiles” 
Here their credulity was infra-infantile, and led invariably to 
fiascos, In these excursions there was nothing to choose 
between them on the score of folly, but it is most amusing to 
note how their mutual relations altered as the scheme 
developed. If Abe yielded reluctantly to the importunity of 
Mawruss, he was sure in the long run to become the keener 
of the two, and vice-versd, 

The book lends itself to endless quotation, but we must 
content ourselves with two or three typical extracts, 

On the wearing of diamonds by business men :— 

“‘*Oh, Hymie ain’t no crook, Abe,’ Morris admitted, ‘but | 
ain’t got no use for a feller wearing diamonds. Diamonds looks 
good on women, Abe, and maybe also on a hotel-clerk or a fellor 
what runs a restaurant, Abe, but a business man ain’t got no right 
wearing diamonds.’—‘ Of course, Mawruss, people's got their likes 
and dislikes,’ Abe said ; ‘ but all the same I seen it many a decent, 
respectable feller with a good business, what wants a little 
accommodation at his bank. But he gets turned down just because 
he goes around looking like a slob; while a feller what can’t pay 
his own laundry bill, Mawruss, has no trouble getting a thousand 
dollars because the second vice-president is buffaloed already by 
a stovepipe hat, a Prince Albert coat and a four-carat stone with 
a flaw in it.’” 

On wives’ revelations :— 

“« Wives’ relations is nix, Mawruss,’ Abe replied. ‘I got 
enough with wives’ relations. When me and my Rosie gets married 
her mother was old man Smolinski’s a widow. He made an honest 
failure of it in the customer peddler business in eighteen eighty- 
tive, and the lodge money was pretty near gone when I got into 
the family. Then my wife’s mother gives my wife’s brother, 
Scheuer Smolinski, ten dollars to go out and buy some schnapps 
for the wedding, and that’s the last we see of him, Mawruss. But 
Rosie and me gets married, anyhow, and takes the old lady to 
live with us, and the first thing you know, Mawruss, she gets sick 
on us and died, with a professor and two trained nurses at my 
expense, and that’s the way it goes, Mawruss.’ He rose to his feet 
and helped himself to a cigar from the L to N first and second 
credit customers’ box. ‘No, Mawruss,’ he concluded, ‘if you can't 
sell a man goods on their merits, Mawruss, you'll never get him to 
take them because your wife is related by marriage to his wife. 
Ain’t it? We got a good line, Mawruss, and we stand a show to 
sell our goods without no theayters nor dinners nor nothing.” 

On dealing with importunate intruders :~ 

“*Mr. Potash,’ Jake said, ‘them two ladies in the show-room 
wants to know if you would maybe give that party they was 
talking about a recommendation to the President of the Kosciusko 
Bank ? ’—*‘ Tell 'em,’ Abe said, ‘I’ll give ’em a recommendation to 
a policeman if they don’t get right out of here. The only way 
what a feller should deal with a nervy proposition like that, 
Mawruss, is to squash it in the bud.’ ” 

In Morris Rosenfeld’s Yiddish Songs from the (Ghetto there 
is a touching poem headed “ Sephirah,” which begins :— 

“ Meseems I should like to ask my Muse to laugh a little, but 
it is all in vain, for, to begin with, we now have Sephirah, and, 
besides, tell me: how can a Jew laugh at all? Oh, God, you 
laugh? What a pitiful laughter! Is there anything real in the 
pleasures of a Jew? Is the laughter of a Jew at all real? No, it 
is but a mixture of sighing and groaning!” 

Mr. Montague Glass has shown that in the New World, at 
any rate, the ex-Ghetto Jew can not merely laugh, but make 
others laugh with as well as at him. 





Dodo the Second. By E. F. Benson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—“ Forty years do change a girl so,” as was pointed out 
some time ago in the pages of Punch, and twenty years seem 
to have had the same disastrous effect in the case of Mr 
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A 
tae heroine. The conversation of Dodo the Second 


bears & remarkable resemblance to that of Mrs. Nickleby—her 

, s are, of course, sharper, but the general effect of 
on oral babble is much the same. The book is also marred 
oe Its of taste which were necessarily absent from its pre- 
ye r, Dodo in her early twenties had not had time to 
oe husbands, and neither her complicated sentimental 
a nor the constant presence of her divorced husband is 
pal edifying. The “Gampisbness ” of the book is also 
vae trying, and makes one long for the decorous Victorian 
novel in which, as Kipling sings, “ We never talked obstetrics 
when the little stranger came.” Altogether, though Dodo 
cannot be accused of immorality, her marriages through the 
force of circumstances remind one too strongly of houses 
taken on the short leasehold system. 

Lotteries of Circumstance. By R. C. Lynegrove. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—It seems rather a pity that Mr. Lynegrove 
should have chosen the form of a novel to convey his evidently 
intimate knowledge of German domestic life. What he is 
yeally giving us is a critical impression of the people and 
ways of Germany as contrasted with those of our country. 
Discussions take place between the characters on compulsory 
military service, on the European situation, on the regulations 
controlling the life of the young German officer; and all these 
subjects appear to be dealt with on first-hand evidence, some 
of them with considerable breadth of outlook. Those parts of 
the book which are given over entirely tothe romantic episodes 
of the plot tend to be vulgav and rather unpleasant. Mr. 
Liynegrove has a poor opinion of the mental powers of 
German women, and a searching and hostile eye for their 
physical appearance. He is to be congratulated on the 
appearance of translation which he bas succeeded in impart- 
ing to his style of writing, but his novel would have been 
more convincing had it been written with greater sympathy 
and a less obvious prejudice in favour of our own countrymen. 


The Trend. By William Arkwright. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
This is a mystical romance dealing with a young composer 
who accidentally finds a boy with a wonderful tenor voice in the 
streets and trains him to sing the principal part in his own 
cantata. The boy, William Soulsby, is acknowledged by the 
author to be not entirely human, but there is more than a 
grain of poetry in his composition, and he is an attractive 
figure. The end of the book, which should be impressive, is 
really a little melodramatic. . The idea of a person who 
expires whilst emitting’ an immensely high note cannot fail to 
be rather comic. 

ReapaBLe Noveis.—The Amazing Partnership. By E. 
Phillips @ppenheim. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This story 
deals with a young man and a young woman who make an 
informal partnership in criminal investigation, Their adven- 
tures are sometimes exciting, but the author does not attempt 
to explain the change of attitude in the young lady from the 
extreme of businesslike formality to a sudden engagement 
to her partner——Firemen Hot. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A collection of adventures under 
the name of Firemen Hot, of which the heroes are three 
sailors, a Scot, an Englishman, and a Yankee. In the detached 
sketches at the end of the book Captain Kettle reappears.—— 
James Whitaker's Dukedom. By Edgar Jepson. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)\—An impossible but entertaining story of a 
furniture-broker who personates the dead Duke of Lanchester, 
whom he exactly resembles physically. The reader will 
imagine that his detection is inevitable when as Duke he 
signs a cheque “John Lanchester,” but the circumstance 
passes unnoticed. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
veserved for review in other forms. ] 


The Wilds of Maoriland. By James Mackintosh Bell. 
(Macmillan and Co. 15s.)—Mr. Bell was Director of the 
Geological Survey of New Zealand for six years, which he 
speht in almost constant travel through the wilder parts of 
that wonderful country. In this interesting book he describes 


some of his most striking expériences in mountaineering and 


variety of physical features unknown in any other land of 

similar area on the globe; it is a veritable paradise for the ~ 
climber or explorer who desires new worlds to conquer. Mr. ; 
Bell’s well-illustrated and pleasantly written book gives a very, , 
good idea of its wilder charms, , 





By the Waters of Germany. By Norma Lorimer. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 12s. 6d, net.)—Miss Lorimer’s agreeable blend ; 
of travel with sentiment is shown to advantage in this light- : 
hearted account of a summer holiday in the Black Forest and - 
its neighbourhood. An element of practical value is given ta 
the book by the careful statement of expenses, which Miss 
Lorimer and her companion kept extraordinarily low. They 
seem to have enjoyed great comfort on about five shillings a 
day each. “Germans are sympathetic towards economy, ahd 
not scornful of it, as other nations are.” 


Industrial and Commercial Geography. By J. Russell: 
Smith. (Constable and Co. 15s. net.)\—The author of this 

solid and comprebensive work is Professor of Industry. in the ' 
Wharton School of Finance and-Commerce, University of | 
Pennsylvania. His aim is “to interpret the earth in terms of 

its usefulness to humanity.” The first part of the book—con- - 
taining over six hundred pages—deals with the chief industries 

of the world as affected by geographical conditions. The 

second part—less than ‘half as long—describes the leading 

trade routes. The point of view is North American, but the 

Old World receives due consideration. 


The Quaternary Ice Age. By W. B. Wright. (Macmillan 
and Co. 17s. net.)—This learned volume represents the study 
of a lifetime. Mr. Wright, who is attached to the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, began with the intention of supplying a 
guide to the study of glacial geology—a subject which has- 
made such vast strides in recent years that only the specialist 
can keep abreast of it. He was led, however, in the course of 
his work, to incorporate new ideas of his own, especially in 
regard to the isostatic theory of the Quaternary oscillations of 
sea-level. Whatever may be the fate of these ideas with 
technical critics, we think that the general reader with a bent 
for science will welcome this well-arranged and lucid treatise. 





Edmund Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis Bacon. 
By E. G. Harman. (ConstableandCo. 16s. net.)—The evaze 
for attributing nearly the whole of Elizabethan literature to 
Bacon is one of the most curious literary aberrations that haya 
ever led scholars astray. Here is Mr, Harman, a widely read - 
student and in other respects a man of sound judgment, 
writing a portly volume of nearly six hundred pages to 
prove that Bacon was the real author of the works commonly , 
attributed to Spenser, not to speak of such trifles as Sidney's 
Apologie for Poetrie, Gilbert’s Discourse, and Ralegh’s Dis- 
covery of Guiana. Of. course, it is taken for granted that 
Bacon wrote the plays and- poems of Shakespeare—incident- 
ally Mr. Harman assures us that Ralegh sat as the model 
for Othello! Anyone who can believe that the same man 
wrote Hamlet and The Faerie Queene must be, like Habakkuk, 
capable de tout. So we shall not argue with Mr. Harman—but 
merely ask him whether it would not be a simpler explanation 
of certain coincidences of thought and style to suppose that 
Bacon hired Shakespeare or Spenser to write the Hesays and- 
The Advancement of Learning. 





Golf for Women. By George Duncan. (T. Werner Laurie. 
3s. 6d. net..—We remember an article that appeared in an 
early number of the Cornhill Magazine, some time in the 
“ sixties,” which aimed at showing that woman's place on the 
links—to speak in the Irish fashion—was to keep away from 
them. To-day woman is an important factor in the finances 
of many golf clubs. She has her own Union and her own’ 
championships; she often absorbs the services of the teacher 
of golf; and one of the most brilliant of the younger pro- 
fessionals has written a book for her special benefit. Mr, 
Duncan thinks that woman must always be inferior to man at. 
golf “by reason of her slighter physique,” but that the presexit, 
difference—represented by the fact that Mr, Hilton can give 
Miss Cecil Leitch a half—might be diminished if woman could: 
master “the art of holding her clubs properly.” To teach 





exploration. New Zealand, as he truly says, presents a 


this is the chief aim of his very practical lessons. — 
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The Woollen Manufacture at Wellington, Somerset. By 
J. H. Fox. (A. L. Humphreys. 7s. 6d. net.)—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said that every man could write one good book out 
of his own experience. In the same way we may say that 
every business which has been carried on for two centuries 
affords the material for'an interesting history. Mr. Fox— 
who has himself been for sixty-four years in the business 
of which he is row the bead—has written a narrative of its 
management by one of the old Quaker families for nearly 
two hundred and fifty years. His annals are commendably 
brief: they throw much interesting light on the growth of an 
important industry, and contain many details which will 
be of value to the historian of the eighteenth century, 





Autobiography of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by P. L. Ford. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons. 6s. net.)—Jefferson’s autobiography, 
which was first published in 1829, is a valuable historical 
document which throws much light on the ideals and motives 
of one of the leading founders of the United States. As Mr. 
G. H. Putnam says in his foreword, it “ belongs to the 
literature of the nation.” It is here reprinted from the late 
Mr. Ford's “ Federal Edition” of Jefferson’s works, We have 
been greatly interested in this opportunity of studying the 
first draft of the Declaration of Independence and the emenda- 
tions made in it by Congress. 





Comedy, by John Palmer; Satire, by G. Cannan; The 
Epic, by L. Abercrombie; History, by R. H. Gretton. (Martin 
Secker. 1s. net each.)—These slim volumes initiate a new 
series dealing with “The Art and Craft of Letters.” The 
four essays now before us are agreeable to read ; they all show 
thought and knowledge mixed in varying proportions. But 
they do not seem to meet any want that is felt by the average 
reader and is not already adequately supplied. 





New Epitions—The Anglo-American Year-Book, 1914. 
(International Development Co. 5s. net.)—This second issue 
contains much information that will be of use to Americans 
visiting London.——The Directory of Women Teachers, 1914. 
(Year Book Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—The directory is largely 
increased in size: there are also a hundred und fifty pages of 
general educational information and a list of secondary 
schools.——Old French Romances. By William Morris. 
(George Allen. 2s. 6d. net.)—These exquisite adaptations are 
reprinted from the edition of 1896.——Ruines et Paysages 

a’Egypte. Pav G.Maspero, (Paris: E. Guilmoto. 7fr.50c.)— 
A revised and enlarged edition of Sir G. Maspero’s well-known 
work. The Federalist. Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—Students of Constitutional 
history will welcome this cheap reissue of Mr. Cabot Lodge’s 
scholarly edition of Alexander Hamilton's famous book. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—e——. 


Andom (R.), Zeeities— Not to Mention Ourselves, er 8vo ..(Jarrold) 
Armstrong 5 . M.), 1. K. Therapy, cr 8vo.. sane K. Lewis) net 
Barrett (A. , The biiver King, cr 8vo ... a (Everett) 
Bassett (H. L.), The Elements of Chemistry, ¢ cr 8vo...... “(C. Lockwood) 
Barton (F. T.), ne for Boys and Girls, cr 8vo .. ‘ (Jarrold) net 
Brotchie (T. C.F -), Glasgow Rivers and Streams, cr 8vo.. (MacLehose) net 
Bulley (M. H.), Ancient and Mediaeval Art, cr 8vo...............(Methuen) net 
Buxton (N. and H. ), Travel and Politics in Armema (Smith & Elder) net 
Cammell (C.), bi ae 8vo0 .. (A, L. Humphreys) net 
Carey (A. E.), The ee of Highroads, cr 8vo............(C. Lockwood) net 
Chau-Toon (Mrs. M.), A Shadow of Burmah, cr 8vo .........(Digby & Long) 
Cooper (E. a 2 Women of Egypt, cr 8vo...... (Hurst & Blackett) net 
Craster (H. H. E.), The History of Northumberland, Vol. X., 4to (A. Reid) 
Dickinson (E. ), One Man's Way, cr 8vo a (G. Allen) ’ 
Dobschitz (E. von), The Influence of the Bible on C ivilization, cr 8vo 
T. & T. Ch 
Dreiser (T.), A Traveller at Forty, 8vo : + T. Crarh) = 
Bdwards (M. B.-), From an Islington Window, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 
Enriques (F.), Froblems of Science, 8vo.. (Open Court Pub. Co.) net 
Farrington (F. E.), Commercial Euucation in Germany ...(Maemillan) net 
Fowler (W. F.), Handwork Methods in Teaching Geograp phy (Wheaton) net 
Fox (J. H.), The Woollen Manufacture at W meng merset, 4to 
. L. Hump 7 
Freud (S.), Rep epeticlony of Everyday Life, Pn aphreys) = 
Fursdon (r. R. a” af The Story of Amanda, cr Svo ... (Simpkin) 
Gaskell (Lad ~ Ay ), Friends Round the Wrekin, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Gayley (C. M.), Prantis Beaumont, Dramatist, cr 8vo.....(.Duckworth) net 7 
Giacomo (8, di), The Monastery, and other Poems (ALL. Humphreys) net 
Godfrey (W. H.), Gardens in the Making, 8vo (Bataford) net 
Goldingham (C, 8.), Dictionary of Modern Naval Technical Terms, 12mo 
(H. Rees) net 
(Long) 
Grego (P.), nenecsen (Nu at 
Hall a } Love's Legend, Evo. os ie a 
Hill (M.), Sunrise Valley, cr 8vo ES (Long) 
estes (C. K.), The Export of Capital, ER (Constable) net 
ocking (S. K.), Sword and Cross, cr 8vo .., ........ (S. Paul) 
Hope (L.), The Anvil: a Novel, cr 8vo.... ‘(Chapmi an & Hall) 
owe (M. A.), Influence Diagrams for the “Determination of Maximum 
Moments in Trusses and Beams, 8vo... ...(Chapman & Hall) net 
Howells (W. D.), The Seen and the Unseeu at Stratford-on- Avon, 8vo 
(Harper) net 





°@ 





_ ae 
Hutten Wry ry Mend val a Novel, cr 8vo.......... “Cratehingon 
Irsing (Wi and Malby (i. A:), Saxif hven) net 9 

rving ( an y ( xifrages, or Rockfoils, 8 

Jennings (A. 8.), Commercial Paints and Painting, i a ee net 28 
Keppel (F. P.), Columbia, cr 8vo (H. 1, Milford) as 
Kinuey (T. and M, W.), The Dance : its Place in Art and Life's ) net 66 
(Heteemans) net 15/0 


Kriger (G.), Man’s Best Food, c 8vo0 . Daniel) net te 


Cc, 
Lee (Richard Henry), Letters, V@l. I[., 1779-1794, 8vo .. ..-(Maemillan) net 10° 


Livingston (G.), Field Crop P action, cr 8vo (M. 
or a (C, A.), Spectrum Anadysis Applied to Biology and Mana 60 
(Longmans) net 
Makins (G. H.), Gunshot Injuries « of the Arteries, 8vo H. net 5/0 
Masson (F. Fs Robert Boyle: a Biography, 8vo = (Constan) net 26 
Morritt (J. B. S.), Letters, 8vo (J. Murray) net 60 
Nisbet (H.). Preliminary Operations of Wenetag Vol. z a , 8vo (Emmott) “> 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Amulets, 4to (Constable net 76 
Prior's “* H.-B,”’ Stud Book, Vol. L., 8vo... H ) net 210 
Pugh (E.), The Quick and the Dead, er 8vo 
Raphael (J. = ), The Cailleaux Drama, 8vo . 
Rogers (W. D.), A Junior Chemistry, cr 8vo .. 
Ryven (G.), Earth’s Shadow, cr 8vo 
Sampson (A.), Studies in Milton and an Essay on Poetry (J, 
Saunders (E.), Life of 7 * Sir Charles Saunders, 8vo (L. Pitman) net 
Smith (B.), Caravan Days, cr 8vo (Nisbet) | 60 
Stanley (H.), Practical Applied Physics, cr 8vo ... (Methuen 2 
Vaizey (Mrs. G. de H.), Grizel Married, cr Svo .. ..A Mills & Beet 6 
Wallace (H. F.), British Deer Heads, folio .... (Newnes) a 210 
Watson (G. N.), Complex Integration and Cauchy’ s Theorem, 8vo A 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 30 
Webster (F. A. M.), The Evolution of the Olympic Games, 182) 5,¢ 
1914 a.D., 8vo (Heath & C ranton) aa 60 
Whelpley (J. D. ), American Public Opinion, 8vo......(Chapman & Hall) net 74 
Whipple (G. C.), The Microscopy of Drinking W ater, 8vo . 
(Chapman & H 70 
Ww ithers (H. ) Poverty and Waste, cr 8vo0 ~¢Smith & ‘Ellen = r 


LIBER T Y 
presses FABRICS | pvnsihing 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITy 


Patterns ast Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd. » Regent Siseet, » London; and Paris, 


ee ee — 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment, 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 
Lingerie, &c, 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE ERAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 
IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 


FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 


FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance. 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 


Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of al) Chemists and Stores in sealed glass Lottles at te. Ed., 26. Gd. and 11g 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


| TOTAL FUNDS = — £19,618,135. 
| FIRE, LOSS. OF PROFITS, 
| 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINF, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 


COMPANY, ~_sLive STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


LIMITED, EAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 








SeeaS5 SSSE55 ! 
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HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A super leaflet sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION. 


—_— 





Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 





Food Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, 


CALLARD & CO., 
#, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





By fpecial Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all, 
Address— 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


_—_ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£&85,000,CCO. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... &100,000,000. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
NGLISH LAK ES.—APARTMENTS, MANESTY 


FARM, KESWICK. Two sittine-rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom (hot 
snd cold) to LET, June 20th to end of July; beautiful situation.—Apply, Mrs, 
LAYLAND, as above. 

EAR SOUTH DOWNS, PETERSFIELD.—Detached 

Residence, unfurnished, 3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms; modern 
sanitary arrangements ; sandy soil; teunis lawn; close to large lake and golf 
sinks, Ten minutes from church and railway station. Also smaller HOUSE, 
2reception and 6 bedrooms.—W. C. BURLEY, Petersfield, Hants. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Required, 
in September, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, degree and 
experience essential; some science. Salary £140. MODERN LANGUAGE 
MISTRESS, French and German, phonetics, Salary £130.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, Pa, uke e 
OUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 


The Governors will shortly proceed to appoint a LECTURER in PHYSICS, 
malary £250 rising to £300 per annum, and a LECTURER in CHEMISTRY, 
milsry £200 per annum. 

The Lecturer in Physics will be required to take charge of the instruction 
in Applied Electricity. High University Honours will be an indispensable 
qualification for both the positions, 

Particulars and forms of application ean be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors, Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, M.A., Town Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent, and must be returned not later than the 13th June, 1914, 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification. 








QS" MARTIN-IN-TH E-FIELDS ENDOWED HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
15 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 


Head-Mistress—Miss C, H. BANNISTER, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge. 


MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS WANTED in September. Honours degree 
or equivalent, and good previous Secondary School experience essential. 
s ning desirable. Games a strong recommendation, 
Subsidiary subject preferred—Elementary Science. 
ta initial Salary £120-£140, according to qualifications, rising by annual 
Se anmenta of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to maximum of £220,—Apply 
the HEAD-MISTRESS before June th, 
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The London County Council invites applications for the under-mentioned 
positions vacant in September, 1914, 

HE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, BROCKLEY. 

(1) ASSISTANT-MASTER especially qualified to teach Mathematics, 
Candidates must have passed a final examination for a Degree held by a 
recognized University, and must have mathematical qualifications of a higher 
order for the purpose of preparing for open Scholarships, Commencing salary 
from £150 to £200 a year, according to previous experience, rising to £300 by 
yearly increments of £10, 

(2) FULL-TIME ALT MASTER at a fixed salary of £200 a year. Candidates 
must be qualified to teach all branches of art customary in Secondary Schools, 
in which they should have had experience. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN, 

(1) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach German and French, 

(2) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Geography and History, who shoukl 
be specially qualified in Junior Form work, 

Commencing salary £120 to £170, according to experience, rising to £220 by 
early increments of £10. Candidates must have passed a final examination 
or a degree held by a recognized University. In special cases the degree 

memzement may be relaxed provided a candidate is otherwise specially 
qualified, —_— 

Applications must be on the forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m, on 
Monday, 22nd June, 1914, in the case of the Brockley School, and 15th June, 
1914, in the case of the Kentish Town School. 

Every communication must be marked “‘ H, 4” on the envelope. Canvassing, 
either directly or indirectly, is a disqualification for appointment. No candi- 
date is eligible for appointment in a school of which a relative is a member of 


the Advisory Sub-Committee. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 


Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


4 : 25th May, 1914. SE aed 
(yiets MUNICIPAL SECONDARY 
SOU THPORT, 


MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS, French and German, wanted in 
September. Must have had experience in good Secondary Schools. Degree 
or equivalent and good disciplinarian essential. Salary £110-£150, according 
to scale, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160.—Applications must 
be made on a special form, which can be had from the EDUCATION 
SECRETARY, Town Hall, Southport, and must be returned not later than 
June 15th, F. W. TEAGUE, 

Education Secretary. 


SCHOOL, 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales.) 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES, 

The Council invite applicatious for the post of Instructress in Physical 
Exercises at the alove-named College, 

Full particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 

Applications, together with testimonials, must reach the undersigned not 
later than Monday, June 22nd, 1914. J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Revistrar. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING, 
WANTAGE HALL. 

The Council will proceed shortly to appointa WARDEN of Wantare Hall, 
the chief Hall of Residence for Men Students at the College.—Ful!l particulars 
of the post may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. Applications must be sent 
in on or before JUNE Wth, 1914, FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 


BrcHouse SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress: Miss A, FLEMING, M.A, 

WANTED, in September next, a SCIENCE MISTRESS (Science, 
Mathematics, Gardening). University Degree (or equivalent) in Science essen- 
tial. Initial salary from £110 to £125, according to experience.—Ayplication 
forms to be obtained by sending stamped, addressed envelope to the under- 
signed, to whom applications must be returned not later than June Sth. 

Education Office, T. WALLING, 

Brighouse. Secretary for Education, 
<— 
. 


U* IVERSITY OF LONDON 
EING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 






DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


The Executive Committee will shortly proceed to the appointment of a 
WARDEN of this Department (woman) to take office in January, 1915, 
Salary £300. The post will ultimately be residential, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY of the 
Household and Social Science Department, by whom applications should 
be received not later than June 27th, at 13 Kensington Square, W. 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON,— 

A MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS, with chief subject German, 

and French as subsidiary, wanted in September. Good Degree and residence 

abroad essential; Training very desirable. Salary scale and Pension scheme.— 
Apply to the HEAL)-MISTRESS at the School. 


AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EAST DULWICH 
. GROVE, S.E.—WANTED, in September, SECOND FORM MISTRESS, 
Graduate, trained specially for teaching younger children, Initial salary £120- 
£130, rising by £10.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS by June 8th. 
JONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL.— Wanted, for September, MISTRESS to teach Junior Forms, 
Graduate. Initial salary £110 p.a. Forms, from the undersigned, must be 
returned before June 12, HERBERT HOLMES, Secretary, St. Bernard's, 
Pontefract. 
NRENCH or GERMAN Tuition—Young lady, aged 
twenty-five, seeks re-engagement as teacher or companion; can give 
satisfactory testimonials; considerable experience with children,— Miss GUT, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 215 Brompton Road. 
ANTED, in September, SENIOR FRENCH 
MISTRESS (Englishwoman preferred). Must be good organizer and 
disciplinarian, and be qualified to prepare for Higher Examinations, Good 
Salary.—Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS, Harrogate College. 








MuE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DERBY.— 
Owing to the resignation of the HEAD-MISTRESS, the Governors invite 
applications for the VACANCY. Candidates must be members of the Church 
of -n¢land.—Forms of application and full particulars may be obtained from 
T. WALTON, Esq., 69 Rose Hill Street, Derby. 
ANTED, LEADER FOR HOLIDAY PARTIES in 
Switzerland for about two months from July 4th. Must speak French 
fluently, be physically strong, and have had elimbing experience.—Apply, Box 
No, 683, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED, in October, for Secondary Schools under the Ministry of 
Education :— 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Salary £295 Pn annum (L.Eg.24 per 
mensem), rising to £393 per annum (1.-Eg. per meusem), on pension- 
able . Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 

SCIENCE MASTER. a Physics and Chemistry.) Appoint- 
ment under contract. mgth of engagement, two years. Salary £369 

r annum (L.Eg.30 per ). Allo or passage out to 
Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried. 

Applicants must have taken a University with Honours, and have 





pe as Teachers. Special training as teachers of Physical Exercises 


e 
be a recommendation. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer vacation not less than two months. 
Inquiries for further information and for Syriceties Forms should be 
addressed not later than June 10th, 1914, to J. W. CROWFOOT, Esq., c/o The 
Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in ae 28 Victoria Street, 









































‘Westminster, nm, S.W. be interviewed in 
London. 
ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

THE CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

REQUIRED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

1. SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Salary £110 to £130 (by yearly incre- 
ments f £10), SUBJECTS :—Botany, Chemistry, and Physics, Experience 
essential. 

2. ASSISTANT FORM MISTRESS. Salary £100. CHIEF SUBJECTS :— 
Nature Study, Coenen. Elementary French, and English. 

. with copies of testimonials enclosed, should be made by letter 
to the undersigned, on or before June 5th. Age, qualifications, and experience 
must be stated, and the names of three referees given. 

Victoria Institute, THOS. DUCKWORTH, 

orcester. Secretary for Higher Education, 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS AND ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The Council invites applications for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in 
CLASSICS and ANCIE HISTORY at a stipend of £150 per annum, under 
the general direction of the Professors of Classicsand History. Duties to begin 
th October, 1914, 

Applications, with not less than three copies of testimonials, should be sent 
before June 20th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. GEO, H, MORLEY, 

Secretary. 
|: eaten COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint TWO DEMONSTRATORS 
in CHEMISTRY for the Session 191415, at salaries of £150 and £120 
respectively for the Session. 

e appointments are open to men and women equally. 

Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Monday, June 8th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

(Signed) E. T. McKNIGHT 
(Secretary of Council). 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 

The Council will shortly proceed to ogee an ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN. 
The salary offered is £80 per session. Candidates must have had University 
pene and some experience of Library work, A knowledge of typewriting is 
essential, 

Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Saturday, June 20th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

E, T. McKNIGHT, 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
OF CHEMISTRY, tenable at the Royal Holloway Collece. The post is open 
to men and to women, and the salary will be £600 a year in the case of a man, or, 
in the case of a woman, £500 together with board and furnished residence 
during the College terms.—Applications (12 copies), with the names of not 
more than four references, must be received not later than the first post on 
June 13th, 1914, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South Kensington, 8.W., from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
Testimonials are not required. HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 

+ eae UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

A JUNIOR LECTURER (Man) is shortly to be appointed in the Depart- 
ment, § £150 perannum. Applications should reach the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, by Saturday, June 6th, 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY. 

The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY. 
Salary £300 per annum. 

Applications must be sent in by June 9th. Further particulars may be 
obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 

NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

The Council is about to appoint a READER in MATHEMATICAL 
PHYSICS. Stipend £200. Applications, accompanied by names of three 
references, should be sent by June 8th to the SECRETARY TO THE 
SENATE, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Wanted, 
in September, MISTRESSES for (1) Mathematics, (2) Geography, 
(3) English, (4) Art. Salaries from £120-£140, according to qualifications.— 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, Box No. 684, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
ECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL) CASTLEFORD, 
YORKS.— Wanted, ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach German or French 
or both. Commencing =» , £140 to £150, according to experience and 
qualifications.—A pplication forms (which may be obtained from the under- 
signed on receipt of addressed foolscap envelope) to be returned by June 8th 
to’Mr. C. T. LI GHTLEY, Clerk to the Governors, 77 Carlton Street, Castleford. 
OCIAL SERVICE.—The Peterborough City Guild of 
ee AY desirous of appointing a PART-TIME PAID SECRETARY and 
ORGANIZER. Will any LADY who is interested in, and has had some train- 
ing in modern methods of Social work, and who is willing to give about 3 hours 
work a day, communicate with the ‘CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE, Guild 
of Help, Guildhall, Peterborough,” 





PEN 
ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FoR poys, 


WANTED, for September next, an ASSISTANT-MAS' 
throughout the School and Junior English. Graduate roles ack : 
aan annual Pn Mayne < _ “es ss of £160. One year’s seni 
may ven.—Apply on or ‘ore une, 1914 
County School, Redruth. ~ » to the AD. MASTER 
26th May, 1914. 


ARM PUPIL.—Vacancy on Dairy Farm ; herd of pedigas 
pigs kept; fruit grown ; the farm consists of good arable and gree 

land; home comforts; references given and required; premi 

W. MITCHELL, The Vale, Kirby on, Trowse, nr. Norwich, — Poly, 


VHE VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANO 
T ASHBURNE HALL, CHEST 


A RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP is offered for the i 
provides board and resid for the ion, and is worth 50 gals 141s, 
Candidates must be prepared to carry on research work at the University 
Sagiaions should be received on or before the 8th of June, and forms ¢ 
be obtained from the Vice- Warden at any time, oa 

Ashburne Hall, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 




















———= 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, . 
Becognized by the of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University ey ere! for Secon ining. 
euens ng = (rey a DD, M.A, 
udents are pre ‘or the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate: 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Di meth ty 
bishop of Canterbury’s Diploma for teaching Theology; an the Cherwell Hal 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Feo for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 
UEENS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDOW 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on June 9th, 10th, and lith, 

1914, for Two PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for two 

years, of value from 24 to 30 guineas per annum ; also for the 
ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP, tenable for one year. 
Further particulars may be had from the WARDEN. 





TI,HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN C F 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, — 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


QocleTY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, London, 


The Society offers to send their Lecturer, free of charge, to Literary 
Societies, League Meetings, &c., in any part of England. 


U Biv eesitr OF MANCHESTER, 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical Departments.) 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, October 8th. The 
courses given at the University, the Royal _- “y= 9 and other allied 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and ea examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the 
—— in Public Health, Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State Medicine 
and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men and Womes 
Students. In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the 
— # £100, there are other Entrance Scholarships tenable in the Medical 
School, 
Prospectuses, giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &., will be 
forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR. 


«PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Gesaes EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—_—_ (Telephone: Victoria 331%) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarycrer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
oard and Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLANDS SCHOO! 
are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over 14; one of 
for girls under 14. Competitors must attain the required standard of pro 
ficiency, and be considered eligible in other respects by the Council. 

Last date of Entry, July lst.—Apply to The SECRETARY Church Education 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8. W. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCasg 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


Jt. SLPSINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Head-Mistress: MISS MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. 
Dublin. 

Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Examinations 
and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive ground 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior epee for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. e 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphins, Darley 
Dale, or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 
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T uDddoO CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
incipal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
——— Founded 1950. 


J DUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
THOROUGH ” (Resident —, —_ —_ 
ds in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from ndon, 
Bonet taL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


GIR EDMUNDand LAD Y ELTON confidently Recommend 
THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

0 h education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
wate. ntsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
poe lus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 








7)RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
P Trincipal—Miss PARKER, 





‘ School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
Boarding oot English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
oe grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 





ee ’ 
7, PAUL’S GIRLS SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next Examination for FOUNDATION 
OLARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. These Scholarehips exempt the Holders from payment 
Jmuition Fees.—Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS, at 
the School. The last day for the registration of Candidates will be Tuesday, 
June rd. aie 


po te 
EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
s SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
Tracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
ac., ht. Excelent Kesident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
oe Lely for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 

Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 











ae ateeeiiaientiie 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
S President- Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
tion. 
_ permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.--Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and iacludes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 





0 GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling. — 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
im Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
went for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
eonsideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Ciassical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if soqubel 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c, 


HE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER.—Head-Mistress : 
A Miss TRENERRY, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos,Camb. An Examina- 
tion for Entrance and Resident Scholarships will take place on July 2nd and 3rd. 


For further particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SHIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 

Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM began May 25th and ends July 30th. 
USSAGE HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE— 

Principals: Miss DOROTHEA BEALE, B.A. London, formerly Head- 

ss of the Stroud High School ; Miss JOHNSTON, Oxford Final Honours, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. New Boarding School for the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN will open in September. High and healthy site on 

olds. Large garden. Definite Church teaching. Prep. for Exams. 
Training in domestic duties. Fees, £90.—Prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
¥ rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
n whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
attheSchool. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 


nares. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
key, and Swimming, Principals: The Misses SALES, 


rs LADIES’ COLLEGE CO., Ltp., ST. HELIERS, 



































Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Seenae a-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 
neh; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical 'l'raining; Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

z TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 

dueation. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G, Monte- 

; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informatioa 
enceruing Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
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sOGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
54 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham, 





Gt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX,. 
Summer Term began Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON TUESDAY, MAY 5th. 
Prospectus on copiiestios to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
‘el.: 7 Grayshott. 


0 L223. 292, EASTBOURNE— 
Colle 








Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

sc).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term began Tuesday, May Sth. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 











UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac- 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Se.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medial Refereuces.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 





RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 
Gentlemen's sons only, 14-20, Public School discipline. Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
coaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
fiicers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. ve W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
J EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and lith. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOL HIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
= oa ona are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
Sheltenham. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
1914. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Canteb, 

T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £50 to £15 (and a few Exhibitions restricted to 
the sons of the Clergy), offered on Examination June 2nd and 3rd. Ages 12-15. 
The Examination may be taken at Candidate’s own School.—Full particulars 
and entry form from the HEAD-MASTER, 























LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be heli 
at the School on June 4th and Sth, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
7 are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev, A. H. COOKE, 
Se.D. 








R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 

Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &e, 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Mealthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 


| Dey SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
on June 8, 9, and 10, 1914, for at least SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, viz: Two or three of £55 j erann., and about four varying in amount 
from £60 to £30 per ann.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. 
McKENZIE, before June 1, 


Kes SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
An Fxramination for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum will be held 
on July Mth-l6th. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ProMsaRove - §CHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 2%rd and 24th. 
Details and Prospectus from the HEADMASTER, The School House, 
Bromsgrove. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 40 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. — An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under 14 
on June llth, 1914, will be hetd on June 3th and following days.—For 











particulars apply to the SECKETARY, 
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Wy sate SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas 9 3 Term. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, OF £20 EACH, ARE OFFERED FOB 
COMPETITION IN JULY. 
Particulars and Prospectus on application. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
LIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering C Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 





a 
| YOUNG LADY (Univ. Dipl. Prof’s dau 


would like to spend the summer months au pair j good . h 
Highest references given and paved yl ny English ~ 


Write to “THE PROFESSOR,” 16 Rue Guilbert, Cacn, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHER 
receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the ELL 
et > i Dressmaking, Art. Avtuma, 
SCO} ectures, eries, Concerts, good 
Only French spoken. . wigs onl Operas, 
Fine House and grounds near the Bois. Games. 
Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche. 


OHATEAY D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
H, 








(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T ND. 

Sa Re = are Public Schools. French strong 
racing clima wi 2 eet, GIRLS’ SC 

& tastheabove. - CHOOL under the sug 





ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 

the 9th, 10th, and 11th June, 1914. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 2p. 

TWO of £30 p.a., ONE of £40 p.a., and not exceeding SIX FOUNDAT ON 

SCHOLARSHIPS entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, 

will be offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Tonbridge. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; separate 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000 are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR, 











ee a 

OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—HOSPENTHAI, 

J 5 miles from Goeschenen. 14 miles from Andermatt, Py, ourit 

oe my -- — - ~ ore Sea. Best Starting Point pt St 
rs) an urka Passes,— y SYERHOP, Engli ‘amily 

Terms, Summer from 8frs. Winter from 9 frs. eo Hotel 


NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautifal 
rt of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Famil Party 
Several Ladies as PAYING GUESTS during July, August, and Sept 
Private sitting-room provided. Rooms available: 1 double bed and dressing 
room; 1 large single bedroom; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds: i 
with bed. Beautiful views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea, Rive 








EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 

£80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition. 

The Examination will be held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh on 

Tuesday and Wednesday, June the 2nd and 3rd.—For further particulars apply 
to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and complete 
School block | added. Situation splendid, bracing, heslthe ieee 
pectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 

to be held on June 25th and two following days, if candidates of sufficient 

merit present themselves, The Governors have power to increase the Scholar- 

ships if they consider the circumstances of successful candidates render this 
necessary.—Applications should be made to the BURSAR. 


IGHGATE SCHOOL. — The Annual 
Examination will be held at the School on November 19 and 
when one Gladstone, four Foundation, and five Boarding Scholarships will 
be awarded, The amounts vary from £41 to £64 per annum.—Application to 
the HEAD-MASTER before November 14. Applications for admission next 
Term should be sent in early, as the School numbers are full. 


[J SVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Election to not less than FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two Major, of the 
value of Thirty Guineas, and Three Minor, of the value of Fifteen Guineas, 
each per annum) will be made on the results of an Examination which will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday, June 29th and 30th. 

Particulars can be had from the HEAD-MASTER, to whom application 
wust be made on or before the 6th of June. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June lat, 
will be held on JULY 14th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination to fill up 
Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held on June 24th, 25th, 
and 26th, 1914.—For particulars, apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE ‘EXHIBITIONS, June 25-26,—For 
Prospectus and particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER, Canon Chappel. 


RIGHTON COLLEG BB. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


pas LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De - 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care,and suitable education for 

—— subject to ty iat ie Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 

=, Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
19 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 


FOREIGN. ~ 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
_— placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 














Scholarship 









































just outside grounds. Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all ki 
arrang t.—Box No. 682, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, ame 


PRITISH STUDENTS who go to GERMANY for th, 
summer or winter months. A few young Gentlemen will be received 
Eisenach in a high-class German family where no English is spoken, New 
large, detached, beautifully situated villa; modern comfort; cultured home 
with healthy, agreeable social life. Beautiful surroundings, Convenient traing 
to Weimar, Jena, Dresden, Cassel. Thorough tuition in German > 
Composition; Conversation; Lectures; Literature; also Phil it 
desired. Highest British, American, German references.—K. LANGEN Pa, 
MARTA LANGEN (née Countess Strachwitz), EISENACH, THURINGEN,+} 

i $7 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


tees IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, pores an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-dats 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection 
sending (free of charge) getnetnats and full particulars of RELIA! 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have bees 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pupil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be pai 

-& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London Ee 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


| | er SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information con i 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible forthe 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able tosupply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
——_ TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given 
Messrs. GASSETIA, THEE, and CO., 
oO 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educationl 
Establishments, 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should all & 


send full details. 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts ss 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNES3SES in Private 
‘amilies. 

Prospectuses a> forwarded gratis on a 


O CHARGE FOR R 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabli Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore bes 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

ours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN._ 

YCHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents 

University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poco: (Cantab,), BROWNE (Oxon.), end 

Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
TINO =INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences ot 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.G 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London.”’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


~ SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
June 24th, AUSTRO-ITALIAN TYROL (Dolomites). July 3ist, GRAND 


RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Caucasus, Tiflis, Crimea, 
&e.). Aug. 14th, SWISS HOLIDAY (Zermatt, Saas Fee, &c.) Sept. 17th 














lication. 
ISTRATION. 

















CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand. Bookings for this till June 4 
—Miss BISHOP, F.K.G.S., “* Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Boad, Wimbledon. 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
ly Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady and 
ey an Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
fing-room if required.—Apply “ L.. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ising- 
Pa en. Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 
; “Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 
Air, Sun. Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 
Breathing, ientifie Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department 
Coaiecate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimoniais, _ 
7\XFORD.—One or Two GENTLEPEOPLE could be 
received in a large house. Pleasant garden. Opportunities for philan- 
e¢ work. Nominal terms in return for services.—Write 0.254, c/o 
Shelley's, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
T\PSOM (Abele Grove).—Delightful resort, large House, 
5 acres of ground, garage, and stabling; excellent cuisine; invalids 
ially catered for; resident trained nurse; 15 minutes from station. Tele- 


Phone 203 Epson. Lee SS ee a he. a 
“_ TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
? General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 








— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 
Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known and 
post reliable firm. Established 1833. Ieference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed, Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or 
@ier by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(pswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 45 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should spply to the actual 
ganufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 65 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
FURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

12 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1699.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

\PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 








RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR-CAR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LILLY, LTD., 
Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. 
LOBES. — Terrestrial and Celestial, handsome inlaid 
Stands, 44 inches high. Circumference 58 inches, £2 each; £3 lds. 
pur.—WARNER, Denmow, Essex. 


UMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures may be bought 
direct from the makers, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any garment 
returned shrunk will be replaced. Our book with patterns is free, Write for 
ene to-day to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S, Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. 

e Evening News, London, April 17th, 1914, says :—‘‘ The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin from a 
Fercs invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North of 

nd. A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 

Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who used a preparation consisting of food substances 

which specially appeal to the appetite of the cockroach, combined with a 

= which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 

casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment proved 

eatirely successful, and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was perfectly 
clear of the plague,”” 

1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 

Ravy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct from the sole makers, HOWARTH AND 

PAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Anant Mexorrat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tue Krya. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
tug to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
Smnuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
Mrticulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors areable by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
rer: Tur Eart oy Harrnowny. Secretary: Gopyrer H. Hamitrtoyn. 


J{PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


Sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hail, Queen Square, 
msbury, London, W.C, 








GOUT AT THE AGE OF 40, 





THE WORST ENEMY OF MIDDLE AGE IS 
URIC ACID. 


The occurrence of a sudden attack of gout at the age of forty 
or thereabouts usually comes as a startling surprise to the sufferer, 
who has probably never before regarded himself as a gouty 
subject. 

In such cases, however, the disease has generally been develop- 
ing unknown to its victim for a number of years. 

During the eatly years when the uric acid is impregnating the 
system it may set up various symptoms, but none of these may 
be such as are likely to give rise to suspicions of goutiness, 
Symptoms which are associated with ordinary dyspepsia are, 
perhaps, commonest; such as flatulence, acidity, heartburn, pain 
after eating, and the usual signs of a sluggish liver. 

In many cases, however, these dyspeptic symptoms are either 
absent or only seldom in evidence, while occasional attacks of dull 
aches and pains in various parts of the body give plainer warning 
of uric acid. 

In some cases, during the comparatively early stages of tho 
gouty habit, small nodules appear under the skin, generally on 
the outer rim of the ear, around the joints, or upon the eyelids, 
while attendant symptoms are irritation between the fingers and 
in the palms, 

GOUT’S COMMONEST FORMS, 


If any of these early indications of the fact that the system is 
making an excess of uric acid is neglected, the penalty is sure to 
be paid in full, and if the climax is reached at middle age the con- 
sequences will be most serious. 

Unless such a uric acid solvent and eliminant as Bishop's 
Varalettes is taken when the early symptoms show themselves, 
the uric acid will continue to impregnate the whole system, and 
will settle in certain parts in the form of hard crystals. It is these 
crystals which cause tho pain, swelling, and other distress of 
gouty ailments, and the form of gout that ensues depends on 
where they happen to settle. 

The chief forms of gout are: acute gout, rheumatic gout, and 
gouty rheumatism, which are characterised by extremely severe 
pain, inflammation, stiffness, and swellings in the joints and 
muscles ; gouty eczema, an obstinate affection of the skin; lum- 
bago, persistent pain in the loins; sciatica, acute pain from tho 
hips down the thighs to the knees, which often causes lameness; 
stone and gravel; neuritis, which often begins as numbness or 
tingling in the muscles of the arm, and develops into very severe 
and obstinate pain; and suppressed gout, resulting when the 
whole system becomes saturated with the uric acid, and causing 
general discomfort, dull aches and pains all over the body, 
especially in the back, lowness of spirits, poor appetite, nervous 
irritability, and ill-temper. 

THE NECESSARY REMEDY. 


No matter what form of ailment may have resulted from the 
presence of uric acid, to remove that ailment it is absolutely 
necessary to take Bishop’s Varalettes, because they are the only 
remedy which can thoroughly free the system of uric acid, the 
real cause of all gouty trouble. 

If you are subject to any stage or form of goutiness Bishop's 
Varalettes are the one and only remedy you need to keep off 
attacks, to ensure freedom from all pain, swellings, inflammation, 
disfigurement, and other uric acid symptoms, and also to maintain 
good bodily health; Bishop’s Varalettes are the one remedy 
which can keep your system perfectly free from uric acid. 

Tho reason why Bishop’s Varalettes are the most effective 
remedy and preventive for all gouty ailments is simply that they 
consist of powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants which convert 
the hard pain-causing uric acid compounds into solubie and harm- 
less substances and ensure their removal from every part of tho 
system. 

If you have any gouty signs about you, start taking Bishop's 
Varalettes to-day; got the cause of the trouble right out of your 
system, and safeguard yourself against all phases of goutiness in 
years tocome. If you keep your system free from uric acid, as 
innumerable gouty subjects are now doing, by the aid of Bishop's 
Varalettes, you need never suffer from any form of gout, 

IMPORTANCE OF PROPER DIET. 

The manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes are desirous of send- 
ing to every gouty subject a copy of their little book on uric acid 
complaints. 

This booklet tells all the important facts about uric acid, how 
gouty ills are caused, why other treatments fail to overcome them, 
and why Bishop’s Varalettes are the one successful remedy for all 
forms of gout. 

This book also contains a very valuable gout dietary, which 
every person who has inherited or acquired the gouty habit should 
follow, as food and drink have a deal to do with causing gouty 
ailments. A copy of this booklet can be had gratis by sending 
a post-card to Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E., and mention- 
ing that you want a copy of Booklet Y. 

sishop's Varalettes may be had of all chemists, 1s., 2s., 53. (25 
days’ treatment), or direct from the sole makers, 
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The Religious Education 
of our Children. 


The SECULAR education of our children is admitted] yt 
vast importance. Those who impart it have to be carefully 
trained and fully qualified. The RELIGIOUS education of 
our children is of even greater importance. Those who impart 
it must also be carefully eed fully qualified. If they 
are not, their teaching will be lacking in efficiency, and likely 
= produce distaste when it should kindle enthusiasm, In 
the year 


St. Christopher's College, Blackheath 


(in connexion with the Church of England Sunday School 
Institute) was opened by the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the training of Teachers who shall train others as Sunday 
School Teachers. The success achieved by the College has 
already been so considerable that it has now become necessary to 


provide a permanent freehold building. This 
will cost £15,000, and for this amount a most 
earnest appeal is made to all Churchpeople. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury writes:— 


**Most cordially do I commend the TOpo' sal that money 
should now be raised to place St. Christopher's P College, Black- 
heath, on a firmer and more permanent basis. As the interest 
in our Sunday Schools grows, the College will be more and 
more wanted. It has already justified the courage of those 
who devised the |" I cannot doubt that Churchmen and 
Churchwomen will help you to carry into effect, on a larger 
scale, a plan which has already worked so well, God speed 
your endeavour,” 


The Archbishop of York writes :— 

“T have read with much interest the appeal which the 
Church of England Sunday School Institute has issued on 
behalf of St. Christopher's College. I cordially commend the 
proposal to enlarge and develop the College, and I trust that 
it will be widely supported by members of the Church 
throughout the country.” 


Cheques and orders may be made payable and sent to:— 
Mr. Ernest Carus-Wilson, Secretary, 13 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 
E.C.; or to the Rev. W. Hume Campbell, St. Christopher's College, 
Blackheath, 8.E.; or to St. Christopher's College Building Fund, 
Messrs. Barclay and Co.’s Bank, 19 Fleet Street, E.C, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e thep and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2 s. 4. 
0 


£ s. d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25. 0 6 | atembers ose we «» 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... .. 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... « ee 12 1 Of and Journal... . » 0850 
The Subscription ot Ladies and Members of the T erritorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTENNSTER, S.Ww. 


LIVERIES 
Spécialité: 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE SQ., S.W. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 





Telegrams: “ Liverylike.” Telephone: No, 885 Victoria. 


CHAS. FRODSHAM & CoO., Ltd. 
Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M. the KING 
C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 
stock of fine English watches andi clocks, and also pay great 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


115 NEW BOND STREET LONDON 


The “SPECTATOR.”—Terms of Subscription. 
ParaBLe in ApDvVANceE, 
Yearly. 


Feat, Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 

Kingdom £1 
Including postage to any of the British 

Colonies, America, France, Geriwany, 

ludia, China, Japan, &C. ......:.cccceceeeseeeee 


1 Wellington Street, Strand. 








ILL & [BYE EIGATE 
THE SOHO GALLERIES, 








GENUINE ANTIQUES 





SPECIALISTS IN PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Furniture of the finest quality and workmanship, designed 
after old models and reproduced with scrupulous fidelity 


EXPERTS IN CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAIL 
AND DECORATIONS 


Restorations of historical interiors executed under the direct 
supervision of specially retained designers. Estimates pre- 
pared and submitted free in Town or Country 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


Our stocks of Silks, Brocades, and Linens for Curtains, 
Draperies, and Furniture Coverings are specially selected 
to harmonize with Old-World interiors. 





73—85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 

















By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The King and Queen. 


Jewellery and Gems 


of Beauty and Value. 


Silverware 
of Artistic Design and Workmanship. 


Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 
of the Highest Quality and Finish. 


Antique Silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Fully Illustrated Catalogues 


post free on request. 


ELKINGTON == 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., S.W. ; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


Errwincuam; Liverroot: Mancurester: GLascow: 
Newhall St. 27-9 Lord St. 50 Kiag St. 42 Buchacaa St. 
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THE 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED  «p.2.4.a.”. 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 






124 INNS. 
THE PIONEER _OF THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST SYSTEM, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. 


53,751 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid - = £53,751 
6,591 SHARES of £1 each, 10s. paid - - £3,295 10s. 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - = = = = £21,755 


Total Capital = - = = £78,801 10s. 



















=—_> 








FIVE PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (Maximum allowed by the Rules) have been paid 
yearly since 1899. Reserve, £5,300, 











President.—_THE LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. 










Vice-Presidents. 
Sir THOS. DYKE ACLAND, Bart. The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD. 
His Eminence CARDINAL BOURNE. The LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 
The Right Hon. EARL GREY, G.C.B. The Right Hon. LORD GLENCONNER. 
The Right Hon. The EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
Council. 
Col. Sir COLIN SCOTT MONCRIEFF, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 
*B. W. BENTINCK, Esq. *J. F. HUGHES, Esq. *H. J. TORR, Esq. 
Cc. M. CHAPMAN, Esq. The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF LYTTON, J. V. WHEELER, Esq. 
E. L. SOMERS COCKS, Esq. The Rev. CANON O. MORDAUNT. *Col. A. WELBY. 
W. HAZELL, Esq. *C. R. SEYMOUR, Esq. B. A. WOODD, Esq. 
C. HINTON, Esq. (Chairman Executive Committee). 


* Member of Executive Committee. 







Secretary and Offices. 
®REGINALD CRIPPS, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. (opposite St. James’s Park Station), 
Telegraph, “Healthsome,” London. Telephone, 584 Victoria, 
General Manager.—BARRY HOLDERNESS. 
Bankers.—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH & Co., 43 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. WONTNER & SONS, 40 Bedford Row, W.C. 


Auditors.—Messrs. W. F. WISEMAN & F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered Accountants), of 
GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 4 Fenchurch Avenue, B.C, 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED FOR 17 YEARS. 


APPLICATIONS are now invited for 
NOTICE. 10,000 SHARES of £1, fuliy paid . £10,000 


in order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC HOUSES under management. 

SHARES.—£1 each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrawable, Maximum holding, 200; maximum dividend, 5 per cent., 
payable yearly. 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Inns on Reformed Lines 
~an English development of the GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. Managers are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and 
thus have no inducement to push the sale, but have a substantial interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in 
fact, REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. 

Managers are carefully chosen, and regularly inspected. The houses are free from “tie” to brewers. The Inns are chiefly for tho 
professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea-room distinct from the bar, and 
most have tea-gardens. 

GROWTH OF THE “P.R.H.A.”—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there are 124, ranging from Durham te 
Cornwall. The subscribed capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £78,801, Reserve, £5,300, For further particulars and balance- 
sheet ask for the Annual Report. 

Five per cent. dividend paid yearly since 1899. 

N.B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one person. 




































To the Council of FORM OF APPLICATION. — 


THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TeeTTTTIOT Ter iet ier 


shares of £1 each, fully paid, in the above-named Association, in respect of 
I agree to accept the shares in accordance with the rules of the 















_I, the undersigned, hereby apply for.........sssseesse00 
which I enclose an order on my bankers for £.....+:ss0e+seeeeeees and 
Aseociation, and to be bound thereby. 







Signature .....ccccvecccvcssecrseeserenececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeenesseneneeneeenensseeseeeen eee esas enenenenennnasennannane ess neneners 
8s, Name in Full (Mr, Mrs., or Miss) ....ccssssscsorsrsseeseeeeeceeeesssesensenenssssnneenenenansasaresssessnensnneeesensessanenens ° 
AMES ....0scrcccerecsscsccccccccceccccccsceesccssevescsoesceveseccccssesoneeeeeseoeeeeeeesseeeaseenesesssacsnsasonsonosensoescensen ene es 


PTITTITITITITITITLT LLL eee 


Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., crossed “Cocks, Biddulph and Co., London,’ 
and sent, with this form, to the Secretary, People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 







wWeoaa 
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race 
OLD WORLD CHARM AND MODERN CONVENIENCE 








Are successfully combine 
STORY & TRIGGs’ Replic 

of Old English Furniture, = 
group here illustrated is drawn 
from the actual furniture in ow 
Showrooms, and is chiefly re. 
markable for comfort, Without 
sacrifice of purity of style, ang 
also for fine workmanship ang 
finish. 


d ig 








Many other interiors, together 
with a brief history of the Three 
Great Periods, viz., Jacobean, 
Queen Anne, and Georgian, 
are contained in the  thirg 
edition of 


“REPLICAS OF OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE,” 








The ‘“ NASEBY.” 
6 ft. Oak Buffet... eco ove ww» £1810 0] Oak Dining-Chairs in Doe Cloth each £2 10 
7 ft, by 3 ft. 6 in. Withdrawing Table... 615 0| Arm-Chairsto match ... ove ~ 315 
Easy Chair in Doe Cloth ove one 615 0 | 5ft, Oak Dwarf Dresser oe 715 


which will be sent Post Free 
on application to— 


Only address— 


STO RY or TRI GGS enh Sas a Street, 


(Withia 5 minutes of St. Paul's.) 











PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


> poten SoG, 
Se IS A DEVELOPMENT 
VOTTIN oe Ph 
2 OF THE ORIGINAL 
te, PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 





Player's Navy Cut de 
Luxe is the outcome of 


AIR-TIGHT “VIN Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing. 


many years experience AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 


and is probably the best 


Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
wm MAYER g 5 


ED to the Public OT ne ABN ot RE ee ey ; 
- “PY . - 
Peer’ 7 “wow READY—FOR ‘JUNE. 1/- net 
a4, It is perfectly accurate T Hi E E xX P  @) Ss | ~ oO R 


to describe it as bein 
& Edited by THE REV. SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 
manufactured from not CONTENTS. 
. rowth I, The Critical Problems of the Epistle to the Philippians. 
AIR-TIGHT TIN °2Y the best growths of By the tev. Professor KIRSOPP LAKE, DD. Leiden. 
Virginia, but from the Il. The Example of Christ in Pray 


By the Right Rev. J. tm BERNARD, D. D., Bishop of Ossory. 
selected leaves of those Ill. fx a oy *” Goodness 
the Rev. Professor B. W. SSACON, D.D., Yale University. 


best growths, Iv. The Tower-Builder and the King; a Suggested Exposition. 
Luke xiv. 25-35. By the Rev. Professor T. D.D. 

—_ . Francisco Theological Seminary, California. 

PACKED ONLY IN 2-02, & 4.0Z, > ¥V. Studies in Christian eer Rae 5. ;, immortality, 

"ATEN iG r4 ; By the Rev. Professor z CK os a 
Se a VI. The Parable of the Prodigal! Son. By the Rev. E. H. ASK WITH, DD 
VII. Notes on the Fourth Gospel. Sabbath Cure at Bethesda ; (0! 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. ho-> troversy at Foast of Tabernacles; Controversy at Feast 

Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company, ¢ Dedication. By the Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. 
P3s7 (of Great Britain and Irel and), Limited « Titles, Contents and Indexes for Volume ‘VIL. 
: . on Hopper & SroveutTon, Publishers, London. 
*,* Subscriptions, 12s. per ann, United States and Cauada, $3. 
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From tin to pouch. 
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: From pouch to pipe. 
he eg? S 
vn 
ut = 
Re ij ‘Ss 
ut 
id 
id e ] 

is always 
the same. 
¢ @, SPINET —a non-Latakia 
’ mixture de luxe. It reaches 
F the pipe in the original pro- 
o portions as blended by the 
i expert. 


@, No silting of parts to the 
bottom of your pouch. The 
method of manufacture pre- 
vents this. 


@, The leaf used is the finest 
obtainable, smokes cool and 
is absolutely pure. 


Ask your Tobacconist for SPINET 
to-day. A trial will convince you 
of its merits. Sample 2-7. tin 
will cost you Is. 1d. Sole Manu- 
facturers :— 


R. & J. HILL, LTD., 


Badminton Tobacco Factories, 
ondon, 
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THE GUARANTEE 


of an old-established firm 


AND ITS VALUE 


from a health point of view 





There are many Cyders, so-called, on the market, some 
of which, according to London County Council officials, 
contain no apple juice whatever. Whiteway's have made 
eyder for over 300 years, and if you distinctly order 








pon’ CYDERS 


‘you are certain of having cyder made from pure apple 
juice, from british apples only, and under perfect hygienic 
conditions. 

For all the year round, for the robust and the ailing, 
there is no beverage which possesses so many health- 
giving qualities, whilst for those suffering from Gout, 
Rheumatism, and their kindred ailments 


WHITEWAY’S WOODBINE BLEND CYDER 


will be found a specific and a preventative. 

Send for our beautifully illustrated booklet in colour 
(28 pages) in which an interesting, valuable, and authori- 
tative article appears on “PURE CYDER IN HEALTH 
AND SICKNESS.” It will be sent gratis on application 


! 
| 
| WHITEWAY'S 

























to Messrs. H. Whiteway & Co., Ltd., Pomona House, 
Albert Embankment, 5.W., or The Orchards, Whimple, 
Devon, 
















To obtain the full benefit of CyJer it must be pure. 


ENSURE IT BY DRINKING WHITEWAY'S 






















asting cor 
give the sh: 
at its instant command. 
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Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 






Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall. 





Phenomenal mileage records and won- 

derful reliability are consistent and out- 

standing features of ‘Spencer-Moultons.’ 

ere is no better tyre obtainable. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogues to:— 


G. SPENCER MOULTON & CO., Ltd., Kingston Mills, Bradford- 
en-Avon, Wilts. Londoa : 77-79 Cannon Street, E.C. 
And at Glaszow, Manchester, Leeds, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

P.c.B. 21 


YIiM 


Totes is to-day a great deal to be gained by forgetting all that 
has previously been said about one’s feet. Start afresh and try 
Lotus with an open mind, remembering the importance of a 

ood fit. No one can be quite so interested as the wearer in getting 
fort and satisfaction. Get the right size, even though it 

p a little extra trouble; the shop has every size and style 


Men who want a better stamp of shoe than that usually worn 
write for Lotus booklet—the most interesting shoe brochure 




















751—23/- 


One or more Lotus Agents in every district, 















Period Furniture 
Reproductions of 
authentic design 
& structure, and 
of admirable work- 
manship and finish, 
are a feature of 
Heal’s Shop 




















“ Reproductions” Booklet sent on 
request to all readers of this journal. 


L & SO Cont na We 
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No Waste Space 
in the Libraco design 


yet it is on the unit principle and a 
single bay may be extended at any 
future time by adding one or more 
extension bays to it. 


Libraco Portable Shelving 
is far cheaper than any form of glazed unit 
bookcases. The price works out at less than 
2d. per volume on the shelves. 
All the shelves are adjustable in height, so that 
the space apart of two shelves depends solely 
on the height of the books between. 
Hundreds of satisfied purchasers have written 
us expressing favourable opinions. 


BOOKLET 14 SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


June Number 


Arnold Bennett’s Serial Story 
Climbing in the Himalayas Fanny Worruiy 
Recent Medical Progress BJ. Henpricg 
A Dr. Lavendar Story 
By MARGARET DELAND 
Seashore Holidays Abroad 
A Visit to the Queen of Italy 


Mapame pve Hecermann Linpexcroyg 


6 COMPLETE STORIES 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEEN AND UNSEEN aT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


5s. net. Ww. D. Howells 


A humorous fantasy introducing Shakespeare and Bacon jn 
conversation respecting the authorship of the plays and watching 
the celebrations at Stratford-on-Avon. a 


WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 
6s. Rupert Hughes 


“An absorbing and original novel. The characters are ably 
drawn and carry conviction.”—The Times. 


MODE RN DANCI NG Tlustrated, 
5s. net. Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle 


“For all wishing to learn how to perform the dances of the 
moment in the most graceful manner. Very interesting . , , 
there should be a good demand for it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


H. Buopgg 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 











PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5° Medium 5” 
White Label 43°82 


Q om 


: Perfect” 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 
WATERING HOSE 


FOR 


GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. 


“The Hose I had from you ten years ago is as good as 
ever, and likely to last another ten.” 
—Vide Customer's Report. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND LISTS. 


MERRYWEATHERS, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 























Scientific Certainties 











The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties. 
Used as direcied, they are exactly what a baby needs to 
develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys 
Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and kindred disorders 
are avoided by their use. Ke 


‘Allenburys Fads 


po) 
te 
en 
bx 





cy 
sed S9B™ Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” “S8@ 
OKI sent Free. 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St,. London 
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HE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


—_— 


00,000,000 BUDGET 
our £2 By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 


THE FEDERAL SOLUTION By LORD CHARNWOOD 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE NATION IN AMERICA 
AND ENGLAND By GRAHAM WALLAS 

THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NATURE 
By Sir WILLIAM BARRETT, F.R.S, 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA 
By Hon. Sir LIONEL JACOB, K.C.S.I. 


HENRY BRACKENBURY AND HIS SCHOOL 
By T. H. S. ESCOTT 


MAKING THE “‘ LAZY NIGGER” WORK 
By JOHN H. HARRIS 


THE POSITION OF THE LIBERAL CLERGY 
By Rev. J. M. THOMPSON 


MYTHS OF THE MEDICINE MEN 
By Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 


LAND REFORM AND REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
By J. S. STEWART-WALLACE 


THE EARLY PLAY-HOUSES AND THE DRAMA 
By WILBERFORCE JENKINSON 


THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT IN TURKEY 
By ELLEN D. ELLIS and FLORENCE PALMER 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E, J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 








FIRST IMPRESSION, 10,000 COPIES. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 


JUNE 1914 


Episodes of the Month 
The Navy and the Plot 


By DreapNovuGutT 


The Campaign for Clean Government: 
I. Report of the Lords Committee 
Il. Progress of the Fight By L. J. MAXSE 
Germany and Ourselves 
By Carprars BERTRAND STEWART 


The Territorial Army in History 
By Tux Eart PERCY 


Lord Llandaff at the Home Office By A. P. 8. 
Forty Years of Disestablishment 
By Tux Bisnor or OSSORY 


Democracy’s Dancing Dervishes 
By H. HAMILTON FYFE 


Pond Insects By Miss FRANCES PITT 


American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 


Future Developments in the Balkans 
By A DirLomatist 


Greater Britain: Canada, Australia, India 





Price 2s. 6d. net 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 





Yim 









BROADWAY HOUSE LI ST 





THE UNTRAVELLED EAST. 

THE DUTCH EAST. Sketches and Pictures, 
By J. MACMILLAN BROWN. With 78 Illustrations from 
photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A new volume of travel notes and reflections, with an excep- 
tional appeal to the attention of British statesmen and publicists. 






STUDIES OF LIVING WRITERS. 
An important new series of works dealing with the psyc hology 
and art of present-day literary men who are exercising an 
influence on the thought and action of their generation. 8vo. 
Portrait Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net each. 
NEXT WEEK. 
By RICHARD CURLE, 


By JOSEPH McCABE 
" LITERATURE. 


THE VILLAIN AS HERO IN 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By CLARENCE 
VALENTINE BOYER, Department of English, University 
of Illinois. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 








JOSEPH CONRAD. 
BERNARD SHAW. 















“ The book will be read with profit by thoughtful readers curious to analyse 
and explain the emotions roused in a sympathetic spectator by the villain 
heroes of the kind discussed,”"—The Scotsman, 

CHAPMAN. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
THOMAS MARC PARROTT, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Literature at Princeton U niversity. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 





THE PALACE OF THE POPES. 


HOW TO SEE THE VATICAN. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. A popular reissue of the Guide 
to those parts of the Palace of the Popes not usually shown 
to the public, reprinted from the Author’s well-known book, 

“The Secrets of the Vatican.” With Map and 62 Illustra- 
tions. 6s. net. 










NEW FIC TION. 


AN IRISH. LOVE R. By the Author of “ Without 


a God.” 6s. 










An adinirable study of Irish peasant life portraying in a charming way Celtic 
grace and humour, as well as unshaken constancy and love. In spite of 
treachery the end comes happily with the sound of wedding bells. 






IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


THE CHINA YEAR BOOK, 1914. 


(Third Annual Issue.) Edited by H.T. MONTAGUE BELL 
and H.G. W. WOODHEAD. 10s. net. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN YEAR 
BOOK, 1914. Edited by W H. HOSKING. With Com- 
mercial Map. 10s. net. 

Both of the above Year Books are based largely on information 
supplied by Government and other official sources, and the pub- 
lications will be found indispensable to Bankers, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Publicists, and others. 













THE STORY OF THE IRON HORSE, 


THE RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 
A complete and graphic account of the marvellous develop- 
ment of the world’s railroads. By ERNEST PROTITEROR, 
With 16 full-page Coloured Plates and 419 Illustrations 
(from photographs) in the text. Large 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A GREAT INDIAN CLASSIC. 


ANNALS OF RAJAST’HAN, OR 
THE CENTRAL AND WESTERN RAJPOOT 
STATES OF INDIA. By Lieut.-Col. JAMES TOD. 
With a Preface by Dovatas Stapen. 2 vols, With Map 
and Index. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

A new edition at a popular price of the most famous Classic of 


Indian History, long out of print. 
IN COLOURS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
A text-book for Amateurs and Students of Physics. By 
GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON, M.A., M.D. FRCS. 
With 13 Plates (5 in colour) and numerous Illustratio ms 
in the Text. Second Edition, rewritten and revised to date, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 

“The original book received ve ry high and widespread praise, and this is 
still better, and can be heartily recommended,”’—Daily Telegraph, 


DRAMATIZED STORIES FROM 
HISTORY. By G. DULAIS DAVIES. With 8 Plates 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. A new volume 
strongly recommended to organizers of children’s theatricals 
a seking suitab le and instructive costume plays. 


COUNTRY LIFE, SPORTS AND 


PASTIMES. Send for ne - 1914 list of books on Country 
Life, Nature- Study, &e. 
Messrs. _GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in- 
corporate any desired feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, a 
corner of a study or garden, a view, 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the particu- 
lars cent to me vary considerably. Some- 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo- 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent so 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design. 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which I 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 6d. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 

On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time. I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 


MEDOC., 


light Dinner Wine. 


prices, 


ST. 


found ver 


cures us 


SECRETARY, Central 





VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
superior i 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THackeRar. 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 


Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Measra, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Purtisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


— ee 
THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


JUNE. 
Aw Ipgat ALLIANce. 
By Sir Bampfylde F 
Tue Army oF THE Uniren States ECS, 
By Sydney B 

In tHe Rarips, By Sir Henry B Gots 

Frxanctat PROBLEMS OF hee dae S.C. g, 

By Ed. 

Tue Cask FOR A Nationan M seenet ae 
By William A. Brend, M.B., B.Sc, Siesher 
Forensic Medicine, Charing Cross Hospital eatin 

Appisoy 1s Irevanp: II, . 

By the Rev. Robert H. Murray, Li 

Tue Jesuit ix Fact anv 1x Ficriox » Litt, 

By Father Bernard ’ 
Sunpay IN THE PuBtic Scuoois, Vaughan, 84, 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, ¢-Bots. 


The quality 
14/6 8/3 


to wine 


17/6 9/9 


B 
“Tse Trranyy or Atcono.”’: 4 BR 
Harry Jounston. By the Rev. 
A New German Empire: tue 
Bacupab Ratiwar (concluded), 


By André Gérand, 
Mrs, LarPent anD THE Frencu Revvcers, 
By Rose M. B 
FurtuHer ConSIDERATIONS ON DISESTABLISHMERY 
AND DISENDOWMENT IN FRANCE ayp ENGLaxp 
By the Comtesse de Fran, 3) 
Tue SALON AND THe Roya Acapemy, ee 
By H. Heathcote-Statham 
THeiaz Work IN America, 
By Lady Darwin, 
(2). Taere Work 1x Gerwayr, 
By Constance Tite, 


PoLicEWOMEN (1), 


In Pursuit or Courrtrsy. 
By Evelyn March-Phill; 
Democratic Finance: hillippe 
(1) Tue BupGet, GRADUATED Taxatiox, ayp ray 
Francuise. By Professor E.C. Clark (Beguas 
¢ Professor of Civil Law, Cambridge). 
2) Strance Reports! By E. M. Konstam 
Tue Arcu-DeroruLaTor OF THE Hicuiasps, 
By W. H. Mallock, 
London: Srorriswoope & Co, Ltd., 5 New StS, 


SER 


Office, Denison House, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PREss 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Gardea 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hair. 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, raled 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 1914. 


Reminiscences oF Totstor. I. By Count Dya Tolstoy. 

‘Tue Roap TO SetttementT. By Philalethes. 

‘Tue New Fixance: How SHact ws Pay ror a War? By Archibald Hurd. 

‘Tne Env oF Wettrouitix: A LeTrer From Bern. By Robert Crozier Long. 

eas Sr i ee Home Rute Auiance, 1885, By J. G. Swift MacNeill, 
K.C., M.P. 

Epwarp Dowprey. By Professor M. A. Gerothwohl. 

COMPARATIVE CHRISTIANS AND HeatTuen Critics. By T. H. 8S, Escott. 

Unknown Itary. By Politicus, 

‘Tue Reat Trouste in Mexico. By J. M. Kennedy. 

ForeiGN ReLations OF THE UnitEp States. By James Davenport Whelpley. 

Tue Ipea or Comepy. II. By W. L. Courtney. 

San Agee Forces at WaTeR1oo. By the late Captain G. W. E. Donaldson, 


For Gout ard Indigestion, 
£afest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





Tue CENTENARY OF Lornv’s. By Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 

THROUGH THE Frencaw GENERAL Exection. By V. Hussey Walsh. 

“Deap Men Tett No Tares.” By Arthur Schnitzler. (Translated by 
Beatrice Marshall.) 

Tue Acuievement, Part II. Chapters VI.—IX. By E. Temple Thurston, 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Liirep. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
18 NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





Messrs. 





OOKS.—Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d.; 
Coventry Patmore, Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; 
Lafcadio Hearn, Letters from the Raven, 3s.; Mortimer’s 40 Years’ Researches 
in British and Saxon Burial Grounds of East Yorkshire, 25s.; Lord Lytton’s 
Novels, Fine Library Edition, 20 vols., half-calf, gilt, £7 17s. 6d.; In Forbidden 
China, 1912, 6s, 6d. ; Walpole’s Letters, 16 vols., Large paper, £7 10s.; Sterling 
and Emerson Correspondence, 2s,; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus., £17 178.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s.; 
Rackham's Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £443. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000,—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birm’gham. 








APOLEON.—WANTED: Books, Views, Portraits, Cari- 

XY catures, Memoirs, &c., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, by 

hiers, Rovigo, Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, Exelmans, 

Fouché, Campan, Junot, O’Meara, Syntax, D’Abrantes, Las Cases, &c. Military 
and Naval Costumes, Views, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. 


STICKPHAST 
is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 








MACMILLAN AND C0.5 
NEW AMERICAN BOOK 


A History of the National Capital 


(Washington) from its Foundation through 
the Period of the Adoption of the Organic 


Act. By W. B. BRYAN. Vol. L., 1790-1814, 8vo. 2ls. net 


VOL. Ill. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Writings of John Quincy Adams. 
Edited by W. C. FORD. Vol. IIL, 1801-1810, 8vo. 15s, net. 


Previously published :—Vol. I., 1779-1796; Vol. IL., 1796-180 
15s. net each. 


The Letters of Richard Henry 
Lee. collected and Edited by JAMES C. BALLAGH, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. 11., 1779-1794. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Previously published. Vol.I. 1762-1778. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 





Socialism, Promise or Menace? 
By MORRIS HILLQUIT and JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Field Crop Production. 4 Text-Book for 
Elementary Courses in Schools and Brief Courses in Colleges. 
By GEORGE LIVINGSTON. Illustrated. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. [Rural Text-Book Servs. 





Commercial Education in 


Germany. psy FREDERIC ERNEST 
FARRINGTON, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


—_ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS’S 
New Story. 


The World Set Free. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


wes.—“Once more, with his brilliant imaginaticy, he has projected 
bilities of a scientific development down through society at large to 
Be Peaividual, and never has he doue so more convincingly or with greater 
ingenuity.” 
NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 


Waiting. _ zy curatp oponovan. 6s. 


aiL.—" The power and quiet beauty of Mr, O’Donovan’s 

an a Poe more than sustained in his new novel. .. . The book is 

ae fo andience; sure, too, of its place ou the Index. The Seraphite 

ore ers, Father Benignus and Father Mansuetudo, who preached Blake 

down, are little mordant studies worthy of Boccaccio.” 

= ———— ‘ 
STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year’ Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 


for the Year 1914. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Impressions of British Life and 
haracter on the Occasion ofa 


European Tour, 1913. ny wenersan 
NARAYANRAO BABASAHIB, Chief of Ichalkaranji, Bombay 


Presidency. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. LORD 
GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Chitra. A Play in One Act. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Cousrry Lirr.—‘' In ‘Chitra’ there is the exquisite grace of the best of his 
ether work, linked to the fragrance of an old tale, a story of passions and codes 
foreign to us, but none the less beautiful in their idealization by a master 


NORMAN GALE. 
Collected Poems. py NorMAN GALE. Crown 


8vo. 6s, net. 

Tas Morxixe Post.—‘It is a pleasant gift fora May morning, this volume 
of selections from the wenmphetin of Mr, Norman Gale, who is truly of the 
posterity of Theocritus. ... How pleasant it is to meet a poet who knows 
what he can do and does it.” 


LAW. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Lectures on the Relation between 
Law and Public Opinion in 
England during the Nine- 


teenth Century. py A. v. picey, xc, 
Hon. D.C.L. | Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


4 
Restatement and Reunion. 4 stnay 
in First Principles. By BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, 
Fellow, Dean and Lecturer in Theology and Classics of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, &c., Editor of Foundations. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Tux Trues.—‘A valuable contribution to the present discussion on questions 
ef faith and order, and merits the sympathetic attention of members of every 
branch of the Church,” 











SOCIOLOGY. 


The Training of a Working Boy. 
By Rev. H. S. PELHAM, M.A. With a Foreword by the 
BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Tam Times.—‘ Mr. Pelham writes throughout with a buoyancy and good 

@nse that go far to recommend his appeal.” 


EDUCATION. 
THIRD EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The State in its Relation to 
Education. py sm HENRY CRAIK, K.cB, 


MP, formerly Secretary to the Scotch Education Department. 
Third Edition, thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vv. 3s. 6d. 
[English Citizen Series. 


The Schools and the Nation. 1, 
Dr. GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER (Director of Education 
in Munich). Translated by C. K. OGDEN. With an Intro- 
ouien by Viscount HALDANE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, | 





READY TO-DAY. 


SIX CENTURIES oF PAINTING 


A Complete History of Painting from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 


By RANDALL DAVIES. 


Illustrated with 60 Reproductions in full Colours of 
Representative Masterpieces. 


While almost every artist of note has nowadays a separate 
volume written about him, it is felt that a short and compendious 
handbook, as it were, of the whole history of painting is more 
than ever desirable, if only to show the relative importance of one 
painter or another. This volume is accordingly intended as a 
general survey of the origin and development of the various 
schools of painting in Europe from the time of Cimabue and 
Giotto down to the end of the nineteenth century. 

As an outlino of the history of the art it has been made as 
complete as is possible within the compass of a single volume, 
both by reference to contemporary as well as later authorities, 
and also by selecting for consideration the best pictures of all the 
principal masters, and especially those which are accessible to 
public view in our own and other galleries. 

The Fifty Illustrations have also been chosen with the view of 
giving the reader the best possible idea of the masters’ general 
characteristics. 


In One Volume, cloth gilt. (Size about 10} x73.) 10s. 6d. net. 


READY TO-DAY. 
NEW VOLUME BY MR. A. E. BOWLES. 


MY GARDEN IN SUMMER 


With 16 Plates in Colour, photographed direct from 
Nature, and 24 in Monochrome from Photographs. 


Mr. Bowles’s previous volume, entitled My Garpren 1n Sprina, 
was eagerly bought by garden lovers and is still on sale. No 
gardening book of recent times has made such a forcible appeal, 
owing to its practical usefulness combined with its inspiring 
thought and charming outward form. Amongst innumerable 
notices, 


“* Wo are loth to close the book, which every true gardener 


The Garden says: 
Like the author's garden, it is a thing of Leauty 


should read and read again, 
and a joy for ever,” 


Each voluine 5s. net. In Preparation, a third volume: My 
GARDEN IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ENGLISH YEAR will consist of Three Volumes, 
two of which have been issued, viz., 


SPRING 
AUTUMN and WINTER 


Messrs. Beacu Tuomas and A. K. Cotuerr collaborate in the 
Text; the Black-and-White Drawings (of which there are about 
200 in each volume) are the work of Mr. A. W. Szasy, while the 
12 Colour Plates are from the work of some of our most eminent 
living artists, including Sir Atrrep East (recently deceased), 
Harry Becxer, C. W. Furse, Buxron Kwieutr, Harpane 
Macrautu, Tom Mostyn, Cuaries Conpgr, and Arnessy Brown. 


* The book is so written and so illustrated that it really opens the eyes and 
tells you without arrogance and without affectation all the little t) s which 
you have for a long time intended to find out some day. It is a learned and 
delightful book, and it is safe to predict that many will look back on this book 
in years to come as on a friend who first put them on terms with Nature and 
the fascination of her lore.’’"—The Ubserver, 

Each of these beautiful volumes is complete in itself and may 
be bought separately. With charming binding designs by Lovat 
Frazer. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net per volume, 


London and Edinburgh: T. C & £. C. JACK. 





AND BOOKSELLERS. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


LIFE AND HUMAN 
NATURE 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 


Author of “ Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment.” 93. net. 















































An attempt to construct a natural history—or 
science—of human nature by tracing behaviour 
of mind or body to impulses which actuate all 
living creatures, and may be regarded as Life’s 
manifestations of itself. 

“Contains abundant evidence of high intelligence cultivated 
by hard thought and reinforced by years of wide reading and 
untiring observation. ... The style of the book is delightful, 
its urbanity consistently charming.”—Sunday Times. 


THE INNER LIFE OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Some Account of its Schools, Exhibitions, and 
Members, By GEORGE DUNLOP LESLIE, 
R.A. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
« .. at its close the reader will assuredly feel that he has 
been keeping excellent company . . . a most readable, instructive, 
and amusing book.”—The Outlook. 


PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


AND BRITISH POLITICS. A plea for the intro- 
duction of Proportional Representation into 
our Parliamentary and Municipal System. By 
JOHN FISCHER WILLIAMS. Paper covers, 
Is. net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net, 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


A new volume in the “Questions of the Day 
Series.” By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Archdeacon of Ely. 2s. 6d. net, 


THE LETTERS OF 
JOHN B. S. MORRITT OF ROKEBY 


Letters describing his adventurous journey to 
Constantinople in the years 1794-6, durin which 
he observed the progress of the French Revolu- 
tionary Armies and the Polish Insurrection. 
Edited by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A, _Illustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN MILTON 
AND AN ESSAY ON POETRY. By ALDEN 
SAMPSON, Haverford College and Harvard 
University. 8s. net. 









































































































































































































































THREE NOTABLE NEW NOVELS, 6s. each. 


QUINNEYS'’ 
By Horace A. Vachell. 


“It is a novel which is certain to make many real and lasting friends.” 
—The Globe, 
CLOUDESLEY TEMPEST 
By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
** A capital story of love and of the Stock Exchange."’—The Times, 


MISTRESS CHARITY GODOLPHIN 
By Gladys Murdoch. 


“A spirited and thoroughly interesting romance,’’—Daily Telegraph, 

































































LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
IMPORTANT JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 5th, at One o'clock precisely, an important 
Collection of JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, and Chinese and Japanese 

Drawings on Silk, &. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies 
containing eighteen plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 4 


ART. 
Mm OopsESs DUTCH MASTERS. 
NOW OPEN. 


The 104th Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
120 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

































































Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Lig 


THE LIFE OF 
WALTER BAGEHOT,. 


By his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, 69, -_ 


“To me the most interesting book of the ye i 
‘Life of Walter Bagehot,’ by his sister-in-law, L hg & 
Barrington. ... A good book, full of personal interest, ree 
und affectionate, the work of a refined and comprehending ming” 

Cravupivus CuEar in The British W, 

“ Mrs. Barrington has given a portrait, at once true and singularl ‘ 

attractive, of a character, rich, versatile, original, and lovable.” ’ 
. . . The Time, 

“This ably written ‘Life’ will serve not only to make known ty 
many a@ particularly bright and interesting personality, but to 
draw many readers to the profitable study of the complete edition 
of Bagehot’s writings which Messrs. Longmans are publishing.” 

The Nation, 





The Passing of the Great Reform Bill, 
By J. R. M. BUTLER, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 6d, net, 

“Mr. Butler will be welcomed to the ranks of historians, ang 
this essay on a great political episode is an excellent piece ¢ 
work.” —Saturday Review. 


The Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanho 
Commenced by GHITA STANHOPE. Revised and 
pleted by G. P. GOOCH. With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s, net, 

“Mr. Gooch gives an admirable little sketch of his character.” 
The Nation, 














Snake and Sword. A Novel. By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “ Dew and Mildew,” & 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It contains humour, drama, and, above all, it grips the reader 
to the last page.” —Birmingham Gazette. 


Earth with her Bars, and other Poems, 
By EDITH DART, Author of “ Rebecca Drew,” &. Feap, 
8vo. Paper covers, ls. net; cloth, 2s. net. 

The Waters of Twilight. By c. C. MARTIN. 
DALE, $.J. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A casket of rare literary pleasures; it is a fount of implic- 
tions and suggestions of supreme value; it is an outpouring of 
choice and exquisite gifts from heart and mind, intellect and 
soul; it is a joyous ebullition of an engaging personality; but 
the first description is insistent; it is a thing of amazing beauty.” 

Catholic Times, 


The Social Disease and How to Fight it: 
a Rejoinder. By Mrs. MANDELL CREIGHTON. 
Crown 8vo. ls. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E-. 
FREE. FREE. 


On receipt of a postcard we will send 
post free the current number of 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Apply, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd, 
Dept. H, 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





NOW _READY. 
In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 34. 


English Clubs for 1914 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the names and Addresses, Dates 

of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and 

other clubs, in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreiga 
Countries, 





London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W- 
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My First Years asa 


Frenchwoman. 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON, Author of “ Letters of a 
Diplomat’s Wife,” &o. S8vo, 103. 6d. net. 
—“Imbued with the writer’s personality; 
hich they describe is regarded through the eyes of a 
to waiyupathetic, and tender-hearted temperament. A record 4 


. . m ae » ” 
glittering with great names and rich in human experience. 


—— 


Malcolm MacColl. 


Memoirs and Correspondence, 
Edited by the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, Author 
of “Collections and Recollections,” &c, Small demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
Ties.—‘ Mr. Russell is fortunate in the wealth of new material 
entrusted to him. Seldom has there been a career of more 
untiring effort—social, conversational, literary.” 


Dany TELEGRAPH. 














Canadian Nights. 
By the Right Hon. The EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P., 
C.M.G., Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 1885-1887, Author 
of “The Great Divide,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 
Worty.—“ Lord Dunraven’s fascinating book of reminiscences. 
These sketches are full of the joy of life, and they prove that our 
author is not only a good sportsman, but a keen student of 
Nature.” 


3 VOLUMES JUST OUT. 


Friends Round the Wrekin. 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of 
“Spring ina Shropshire Abbey,” &c. With 18 Illustrations. 
Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Poverty and Waste. 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning of 
Money,” “Stocks and Shares,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 




















Travel and Politics in Armenia. 
By E. NOEL BUXTON, M.P., Author of “Europe and the 
Turks,” &c., and the Rev. HAROLD BUXTON. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce and a Contri- 
bution by Anam Rarri. With a Map and 16 pages of Illus- 
trations. Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


Lombard Towns of Italy. 
By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author of “Hill Towns of 
Italy,” “ Plain Towns of Italy,” &. With numerous IIlus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [June 11th. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
Smith, Elder & Co.’s Is. Net Series. 
NOW R#ADY, 
The Red Hand of Ulster. 
By Geo. A. Birmingham 


Pats Matt Gazerre.—‘ The whole story moves along with a 
natural and infectious gaiety.” 

Giascow Heratp.—* From the first page to the last we read it 
with a continual smile, and laid it down wishing we had it all to 
begin again,” 


IN THE PRESS. 
The Honourable Molly. 
A Life’s Morning. 


By Katharine Tynan 
By George Gissing 





Court Royal. 


By 8. Baring-Gould 





TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Poems and Legends. 
By CHARLES STRATFORD CATTY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Sunpay Timss.—“ It is refreshing to come across work of such 
high distinction.. His utterance has charm and allurement. He 
is a poet to be reckoned with.” 

Sir Freprrick Wepmors writes:—“I appreciate both tho 
range of thought and interest, and what seems to me the quite 
memorable faculty of poetical expression of which his book gives 
evidence.” 





Oxrorp CHronicie.— Mr. Catty uses his Greek Legends as 
beautiful bodies to be made more beautiful by the drapings of 
the sheeny transparent fabric of his verse. He is the romantic 
master of the melting line and sensuous image, the poet with the 
honeyed mouth. In the soliloquies of Ariadne to Theseus and 
Hero to Leander, Mr. Catty makes appealing, finely emotional 
poetry out of poignancy; and there are in all the modern verse 
an economy of effect and a resistance of pictorial resource which 
promote Mr, Catty above the masters of externals.” 


: 9 . 
Will o’ the Wisp and the 
Wandering Voice. 
By THOMAS BOUCH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘These pieces maintain a certain level throughout as 
genuine and happily phrased utterances. ‘They come straight 
from the moor and the mountain, and seem to voice the real heart 
of the nature lover.” 
Scorsman.—“ Brief lyrical poems, many of which celebrate tho 


joys of the hunting field and of open-air life. The lines ave 
always well turned with a restful, cultivated elegance.” 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 


New Volume of the Illustrated 3g. 6d. Edition of 
Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels. 


The Lost World. 





By A. CONAN DOYLE. 





Along the Road. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. not. 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 





The Lost Tribes. Geo, A. Birmingham 
2nd Impression, 
Times.—“ Light satiric humour. The reader is incessantly 
diverted.” 
Patt Maui Gazerre.—“ The humour of it all is as kindly as it 
is light and sparkling.” 


Chignett Street. B. Paul Neuman 


Patt Matt Gazerre.—“ Mr. Neuman has keen perception and 
intuition; and one is grateful for all that is sincere and new in 
these pictures of school life.” 

Curistran Worip.—“ Deft and amusing stories, full of Cockney 
humour and pathos.” 


Johnnie Maddison. 
From an Islington Window : 


Pages of Reminiscent Romance, 
Miss Betham-Edwards 


(“ The doyen of our English novelists.”) 


Tents of a Night. 


(June 18th.) 


John Haslette 


By Mary W. Findlater 








London: SMITH, ELDER & 





CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BLACKWOODS’ LIstq 


THE IMAGE OF WAR. 


of “* The Roe Deer,” &c. 


A Sporting Autobiography. 
With Frontispiece in Colours and Cover Design by Lucy Kemp Wencu, 


By “ SNAFFLE,” Author 
15s. net, 


« A volume on which praise can unhesitatingly be bestowed.”—Shooting Times. 
“ His book is as full as the greediest sportsman could wish.”—Observer. 


“A delightful volume.”—W estminster Gazette. 


STORIED WINDOWS. 


Glass, from the Twelfth Century to the Renaissante, especially in France. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 


BUSHNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). 


“A very useful book.”—Times. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEOPATRA, 


A Study in the Origin of the Roman Empire. 


OF EGYPT. 


A Traveller's Introduction to the Study of Old Church 


By A. J. DE HAVILLANp 


15s. net. 


QUEEN 


By ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGAL, 


Inspector-General of Antiquities, Government of Egypt, Author of “The Life and Times of Akhnaton, 
Pharaoh of Egypt,” ‘‘The Treasury of Ancient Egypt,” “Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts,” 4. 


With Maps and Illustrations.” 16s. net. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 


Rivals.” 6s. net. 


[June 4th, 
By F. HARRIS DEANS, Author of “Busine 


“ The book’s light humour is irresistible and the story will be read with rare zest by anyone who enjoys a laugh.”—Scotsmag, 
“His readers will call it looking for fun, and finding it every time.”—Sketch. 


RECOLLECTIONS WITH REFLECTIONS. 


With Maps. 


THE ROYAL STEWARTS. 


General Sir THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B., C.M.G. 


By Major. 


15s. net. 


By T. F. HENDERSON, Author of “A History 


of Scottish Vernacular Literature,” and Joint-Editor with W. E. Henney of “ The Centenary Burns,” The 
volume will be illustrated with authentic and little-known portraits of kings and princes of the Stewart 


dynasty. With Portraits. 16s. net. 


AESOP ON POLITICS. 


93. 6d. net. 


“Nothing but pure joy from cover to cover.”—Globe. 


By IAN D. COLVIN (“I. C.” of the Morning Post) 


“ His political satire will long survive the political controversies which compelled its utterance, and the critics of the far future 
will be as much concerned with his manner as the historians wiil be with his matter.’”—Morning Post. 
“The book smiles throughout with a quiet and restrained humour that will quickly evoke hilarious sympathy in readers who 


can understand.”—Scotsman. 








NEW 6s. 


‘NOVELS. 





THE NEW ROAD. 


“ An original and powerful story.”—Times. 
“The perfect flower of story-telling.”—Daily Chronicle. 


HEROINES AND OTHERS. 


Usual People,” “ The Lady of the Canaries,” &c. 


“The best short stories that are now being written.”—Observer, 


By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “The Alias,” ‘ Kapak,” &. 
“A sound story well told.”—Times. 
Mr. Crawford among the best fiction writers of the day.”—Scotsman. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW. 


“A very striking and readable novel.”—Observer. 


By NEIL MUNRO, Author of “ Fancy Farm,” “The Daft Days,” &c. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. By JOHN ROLAND. 


“ An indisputable success.”—Daily Telegraph. 


[ Shortly. 


© A notable first novel.”—Truth, 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of ‘Saints, Sinners, and the 


“A brilliant book.”—Shefield Telegraph. 


“A high place may be claimed for 


‘***Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 


been won and kept by the pubiic-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it hasa glorious histor | 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. 
as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 


genius of the race.”—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 
‘THE MOST BRILLIANT OF OUR MACAZINES.” 


‘«*BLACKWOOD’ REMAINS WITHOUT A RIYAL.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JUNE contains: 


The Devil of the Waterfall 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Parrrrson, D.S.O. 

The Lighter Side of School Life By Ian Hay 

1. The Headmaster. 

Anglesey Coastwise 

The Fire-Ship 

Aladore 

The Ballad of the Matterhorn 


From the Outposts 
Four Annas Reward 
A Village Squabb!e 


By Epuunp VaLz 
By Davip Hannay 
By Henry Newsout 
By C. Fox Suir 


By Hittox Brown 
By Major E. F, Knox 





_WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


By Lovisa Msi. 
By Dowsilt 


Maguelone: A Forgotten Island City 
The King’s Messenger 
Musings without Method— 


fr. Balfour's Oratory—Argument and Verse—Hatred of the Past—The 

Common Malice against Shakespeare—An Aristides of Poetry—The 
Futurists and their Formula— The World Set Free”—Mr, Well’ 
Revolution, 


THE TIMES OF INDIA says: 


**Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incom parably 
the most literary and the most interesting of the monthly magazines. 
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